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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Problem 

Since 1969, real average weekly earnings in 
the United Stales have fallen by more than 
12 percent. This burden has been shared 
unequally. The incomes of our lop 30 
percent of earners increased while those of 
the other 70 percent spiraled downward. 

In many families, it now takes two 
people working to make ends meet, where 
one was sufficient in the past. 

The United States is in the midst of the 
second longest economic expansion in its 
history. But that expansion is built largely 
on the fact that 50 percent of our population 
is employed compared with 40 percent in 
1973. Forty million new jobs were created 
as the baby b(X)m' generation reached 
working age, and more women entered the 
workforce. More of us have been working 
.so we produced more. 

However, workforce growth ^\ ill slow- 
dramatically in the 1990 s. We can no longer 
grow substantially just by adding new 
workers. 

The key to maintaining, to say nothing 
of improving, our standard of living is 
productivity growth — more prcxlucts and 
services from e\ er>' memlvr of the 
workforce. 
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But, during the past two decades, our 
productivity growth has slowed to a crawl. It 
now takes nearly three years to achieve the 
same productivity improvement we used to 
achieve in one year. 

If productivity continues to falter, we 
can expect one of two futures. Either the 
top 30 percent of our population will grow 
wealthier while the bottom 70 percent 
becomes progressively poorer or we all slide 
into relative poverty together. 

The Task 

To ensure a more prosperous future, we 
must improve productivity and our 
competitive position. We cannot simply do 
this by using better machinery, because low 
wage countries can now use the same 
machines and can still sell their products 
more cheaply than we can. 

The key to productivity improvement 
for a high wage nation lies in the third 
industrial revolution now taking place in the 
world. The steam engine and electric motor 
drove the first two industrial revolutions, 
causing profound changes in work organiza- 
tion. This boosted productivity, quality and 
living standards dramatically. The creation 
of the modem factory in the 1800\s and mass 
production in the 1900 s followed these 
technology breakthroughs. 
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The advent of the computer, high speed 
communication and universal education are 
heralding a third industrial revolution, a 
revolution the key feature of which is high 
performance work organization. 

The Orggnizatioti Of Work In 
America 

The organization of y\merica's workplaces 
today is largely modeled after the system of 
mass manufacture pioneered dunng the early 
lVOO\s. The premise is simple: Break 
complex jobs into a myriad of simple rote 
lask*^. which the worker then repeats with 
machine-like efficiency. 

The system is managed by a small 
group of educated planners and superv isors 
who do the thinking for the organization. 
They plan .strategy, implement changes, 
motivate the workers and solve problems. 
Extensive administrative procedures allow 
managers to keep control of a large number 
of workers. This form of work organization 
IS often referred to as the Taylor* model. 

Most employees under this model need 
not be educated. It is far more important 
that they \^ reliable, steady and willing to 
follow directions. 

But in the world s best companies, 
new I "^h performance work organizations 
are replacing this Taylor meth(xl. These 
companies are using a new approach to 



unleash major advances in productivity, 
quality, variety and speed of new product 
introductions. 

Mass production methods will continue 
to produce high volume, inexpensive goods 
and services for a long time to come. But 
what the world is prepared to pay high 
prices and high wages for now is quality, 
variety and responsiveness to changing 
consumer tastes, the very qualities that the 
new methods of organizing work make 
possible. 

Tayloristic' methods are not well suited 
to these goals. Firms struggling to apply the 
traditional methods of work organization to 
more complex technologies, more frequent 
product introductions, increased quality 
requirements and proliferating produa 
variety often create cumbersome and ineffi- 
cient bureaucracies. 

The new high performance forms of 
work organization operate very differently. 
Rather than increasing bureaucracy, they 
reduce ii by giving front-line workers more 
responsibility. Workers are a.sked to use 
judgment and make decisions. Management 
layers disappear as front-line workers as- 
sume responsibility for many of the tasks — 
from quality control to production schedul- 
ing — that others used to do. 
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Work oiganizations like these require 
large investments in training. Workers* pay 
levels often rise to reflect their greater 
qualifications and responsibilities. But the 
productivity and quality gains more than 
offset the costs to the company of higher 
wages and skills development. 

Despite these advantages, 95 percent of 
American companies still cling to old forms 
of work organization. 

Is There A Skills Shortage In The 
United States? 

Because most American employers organize 
work in a way that does not require high 
skills, they report no s!u>rtage of p)eople who 
ha\*e such skills and foresee no such short- 
age. >X'ith some exceptions, the education 
and skill levels of American workers roughly 
match the demands of their jobs. 

Our research did reveal a wide range 
of concerns covered under the blanket term 
of "skills/ While businesses every where 
complained alx)Ut the quality of their appli- 
cants, few talked about the kinds of skills 
acquired in sch(K)l. The primary concern of 
more than 80 percent of employers was 
finding workers with a gcnxl work ethic and 
appropriate scK'ial behavior: reliable,' a 
g(KKl attitude.' a pleasant app)earance/ a 
g(Hxi personality.' 

Most emplovers we interviewed do not 
expect their skill requirements to change. 
Despite the widespread presumption that 
advancing technologv and the evolving 
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service economy will create jobs demanding 
higher skills, only five percent of employers 
were concerned about a skills shortage. 
These were mainly lai:ge manufacturers, 
Tmancial service organizations and communi- 
cations companies. 

The reason we have no skills shortage 
today is that we are using a tum-of-the- 
century work oi;ganization. If we want to 
compete more effectively in the global 
economy, we will have to move to a high 
productivity work organization. 

How We Prepare Our Front-Une 
Workers For Work 

More than 70 percent of the jobs in America 
will not require a college education by the 
year 2000. These jobs are the backbone of 
our economy, arid the pr(xluctivit>' of work- 
ers in these jobs will make or break our 
economic future. 

No nation has produced a highly 
qualified technical workforce without first 
providing its workers with a strong general 
education. But our children rank at the 
[x)ttom on most international tests — behind 
children in Europe and East Asia, even 
[x'hind children in some newly industrialized 
countries. 

More than any (3ther country^ in the 
worid, the United States believes that natural 
ability, rather than effort, explains achieve- 
ment. The tragedy is that we communicate 
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to millions of students every year, especially 
to low-income and minority students, that 
we do not believe that they have what it 
takes to learn. They then live up to our 
expectations, despite the evidence ihat they 
can nieet very high performance standards 
under the right conditions. 

Unlike virtually all of our leading com- 
petitors, we have no national system capable 
of setting high academic standards for the 
non-college bound or of assessing their 
achievement against those standards. 

Americ a may have the worst sch(X)l-to- 
work transition system of any advanced 
industrial country. Students who know few 
adults to help them get their first job are left 
to sink or swim. 

Only eight percent of our front-line 
workers receive any formal training once on 
the job, and this is usually limited to orienta- 
tion for new hires or short courses on team 
Ixiilding or safety. 

The American i^)st-secondar>^ education 
and training *<ystem was never designed to 
meet the needs of our front-line workers. 
The system is a combination of education 
programs for full-time college students and 
short term training for the severely disadvan- 
taged, and can Ix' difficult to access. Be- 
cause employers have not set training stan- 
dards, few studei/s can be sure that there is 
a market for the courses they pursue. Edu- 
cation is rarely connected to training and 
both are rarely connected to an effective job 
Q service function. 
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Ano^ierWay 

While the foreign nations we studied differ 
in economy and culture, tlH?y share an 
approach to the education and training of 
their workers and to high productivity work 
organization. 

• They insist that virtually all of their stu- 
dents reach a high educational standard. 
We do not. 

• They provide professionalized' education 
to non-college bound students to prepare 
them for their trades and to ease their 
school-to-work transition. We do not. 

• They operate comprehensive labor market 
systems which combine training, labor 
market information, job search and 
income maintenance for the unemployed. 
We do not. 

• They support company based training 
through general revenue or payroll tax 
based financing schemes. We do not. 

• They have national consensus on the 
importance of moving to hi^h prcxluctivity 
forms of work organization and building 
high wage economies. We do not. 

Our approaches have served us well in 
the past. They will not serve us well in the 
future. 
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The Choice 

Americans are unwittingly making a choice. 
It is a choice that most of us would probably 
not make were we aware of its conse- 
quences. Yet every day, that choice is 
becoming more difficult to reverse. It is a 
choice which undermines the American 
dream of economic opportunity for all. It is 
a choice that will lead to an America where 
30 percent of our people may do well — at 
least for awhile — but the other 70 percent 
will see their dreams slip away. 

The choice that America faces is a 
choice between high skills and low wages. 
Gradually, silently, we are choosing low 
wages. 

We still have time to make the other 
choice — one that will lead us to a more 
prosperous future. To make this choice, we 
must fundamentally change our approach to 
work and education. 

1. Problem: Two Factors stand in the way 
of producing a highly educated workforce: 
We lack a clear standard of achievement and 
few students are motivated to work hard in 
sc1kx)1. One reason that students going right 
to work after sch(K)l have little motivation to 
study hard is that they see little or no rela- 
tionship between how well they do in 
sch(K)l and w hat kind of job they can get 
after school. Other advanced industrial 
nations have stringent performance standards 
that virtually all students must meet at about 
age 16 and that directly affect their employ- 
O It prospects. 



RccommendatkMit A mew eduassHomml 

^t^i 9^99^^999^^^^ ^9^9 iK99^ ^^J^ 9I^^^9 JTIfeij 

9 t 9 99 9 4mr^ MbomU ke m9tJ9bM9b9 0 l —iteii- 
aOy 99994 bmichmmrM to the MgbeMi im 
tbeworbL 

We propose that all American students 
meet a national standard of educational 
excellence by age l6, or soon thereafter. 
Students passing a series of performance 
based assessments that incorporate the 
standaid would be awarded a Certificate of 
Initial Mastery. 

* Possession of the Certificate of Initial 
Mastery would qualify the student to choose 
among going to work, entering a college 
preparatory prograng or studying for a 
Technical and Professional Certificate, 
described below. 

Creation of the Certificate of Initial 
Mastery standard would require a new 
approach to student performance assess- 
ment. We recommend the creation of new 
performance based examinations for which 
students can explicitly prepare. The assess- 
ment systi?m would provide multiple oppor- 
tunities for success rather than a single high 
stakes moment of possible failure. Most 
important, the examination, though set at a 
very high standard, is not intended as a 
sorting mechanism on the pattern of virtually 
all the major tests now in use. Our goal is to 
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set a tough standard that almost everyone 
will reach, although not all at the same time. 

Once created, this system would estab- 
lish objective standards for studeriis and 
educators, motivate students and give env- 
ployers an objective means to evaluate the 
accomplishments of students, 

2. Problem: More than 20 percent of our 
students drop out of high school — almost 
50 percent in many of our inner cities. 
These dropouts go on to make up more than 
one third of our front-line workforce. Turn- 
ing our backs on those dropouts, as we do 
now, is tantamount to turning our backs on 
our future workforce. 

Recooimendation: The sUUes sbauld 
take respimsiMUtyfor assnriftg thai 
vtrtuaify iUI studeMs achieve the Cetiifl' 
caie of InMal Mastery. Through the new 
local Empkyymeni and Training Boards, 
states, wUhfederai assistance, should 
create and fund aUemative learning 
environments for those who canned 
attain the Certificate of Initial Mastery 
in regular schools. 

All student-; should be guaranteed the 
educational attention necessary to attain the 
Certificate of Initial Mastery by age 16, or as 
scK)n as pcxssible thereafter. Youth Centers 
should he estalilished to enroll schcK)l 
dropouts and help them reach that standard. 
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Federal, state and local funds should be 
raised oi reallocated to finance these drop- 
out recovery programs. Once the Youth 
Centers are created, children sh(»ild not be 
permitted to work before the age of 18 
unless they have attained the Certificate of 
Ini'cial Masterv or are enrolled in a program 
to attain it. 

3. Problem: Other industrial nations have 
multi-year careerK>riented educational 
programs that prepare students to operate at 
a professional level in the woricplace. 
Graduates of these programs have the skills 
to hit the ground running when they get 
their first full-time job at age 19 or 20. 
America prepares only a tiny fraction of its 
non-college bound students for work. As a 
resuh, most flounder in the labor market, 
moving from low paying job to low paying 
job until their mid-twenties, never being 
seriously trained. 

Recommendation: A comprehensive 
system of Technical dndl'rqfessional 
Certificates and associate's degrees 
should be created for the majority of 
our stude$Us and adtdt workers who do 
not pursue a bMcalaureate degree. 

Technical and Professional Certificates 
would be offered across the entire range of 
service and manufacturing cxcupations, A 
student could earn the entry-level occupation 
specific certificate after completing a two- to 
f(^ur*year program of combined work and 
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study, depending upon the field. A se- 
quence of advanced c^ertificates, attesting to 
mastery of more complex skills, would be 
available and could be obtained throughout 
one's career. 

The Secretary of Labor should convene 
national committees of business, labor, 
education and public representatives to 
define certification standards for two- to 
four-year programs of professional prepara- 
tion in a broad range of occupations. These 
programs should combine general education 
with specific occupational skills and should 
include a significant work component. 

Students could pursue these programs 
at a wide variety of institutions accredited to 
offer them, including high sch(X)ls, commu- 
nity colleges and propnelary sch(X)ls. The 
system should Ix* designed to make it pos- 
sible for students to move easily Ix'lween the 
Certificate programs and college. 

A means should be established to 
ensure that all students can receive financing 
to pursue these programs. 

4. Problem: The \ asl majority of American 
employers are not mo\ing to high perfomi- 
ance work organizations, nor are they 
investing to tnin their non-managerial 
employees for these new work organiza- 
tions. The movement high performance 
work organizations is nu)re widespread in 
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other nations, and training of ffont*Une 
workers, funded in pait by natfonal assess- 
ments on employers or general public 
revenues, is commoi^rface/ 

t r mimimg qfib0ir worhmrt mmd to pmrsme 
Mgb prodmcHvky forms qfwark oirgmmt- 
zatkm. 

We piopose a system whereby all 
employers will invest at least one percent of 
their payroll for the education and training of 
their workers, Tliose who do not wish to 
participate would contribute the one percent 
to a general training fund, to be used by 
stales to upgrade worker skills. We further 
recommend that public technical assistance 
he provided to companies, particularly small 
businesses, to assist them in moving to 
higher jx^rtbrmance work organizations. 

5. Problem; The United States is not well 
organized to provide ^he highly skilled 
workers needed to supp(^rt the emerging 
high performance work organizations. 
Public policy on worker training has been 
largely passive, except for the needs of a 
small portion of the severely disadvantaged 
population. The training system is frag- 
mented with respect to policies, administra- 
tion and service delivery. 
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Rccommmdarkmi A sysi^m i^fBfiploy- 

999Mt MNI TVwh^Mt ^O^ItdM 9h09$U A# 

MMflfjL fOMf fctfr lififh fai iif iiwdhrrgfclliL to 
tMrgtmix»mm0lmf€rM0tbem0W9cbool4O' 

work t9WMtti09$ p9Vgt0$99S M9Ul it ^tiU^g 

sysi€ms we jjin^^ v. . 

We envision a new, niorv amiprehen- 
sive system where skills development and 
upgrading for the majority of our workers 
Incomes a central aim of public policy. 

The key to accomplishing these goals is 
finding a way to enable the leaders of our 
communities to take res|X)nsibility for build- 
ing a comprehensive system that meets their 
needs. The l(Kal Employment and Training 
B(^ards for each major labor market would: 

• Take responsibility for the sch(x)l*to-work 
and Youth Center-to-work transition for 
young people. 

• Manage and oversee the Youih Centers. 

• Manage and oversee a second chance' 
system for adulls seeking ihe Certifu ate of 
Initial Mastery'. 

• Manage and oversee ihe system for award- 
ing Technical and Professional Certificates 
at the l(Kal level. 

• Manage a labor markt't infomiation 
system. 

• Manage and oversee the job serv ice. 

• C<x)rdinate existing programs. 
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The states would need to create a 
parallel structure to su|3|>^ thej^^ 
Coordinate statewide Kinctions and establish 
state standards for their operation. 

In Conchislofi 

America is headed toward an economic cliff. 
We will ho fbrtgtr %e able to put>a highei;. , 
proportion of our people to work to 
generate economic growth. If basic 
changes are not made, real wages will 
continue to fall, especially for the majority 
who do not graduate from four-year 
colleges. The gap between economic *haves* 
and *have nots' will widen still further and 
scKial tensions will dc*epen. 

Our recommendations provide an 
alternative for America. We do not pretend 
that this vision will be easily accepted or 
quickly implemented. But we also cannot 
pretend that the status qu(^ is an option. It is 
no longer possible to be a high wage, low 
.skill nation. We have choices to make: 

• Do we continue to define educational 
success as time in the seat/ or choose a 
new system that fcKUses on the demon- 
strated achievement of high standards? 

• Do we continue to provide little incentive 
for non-college Ix^und students to study 
hard and take tough subjects, or choose a 
system that will reward real effort with 
better pay and Ix'tter jol\s? 



• Dt) we continue to turn our backs on 
America s school dropouts, or choose to 
take responsibility for educating them? 

• I>) we a^ntinue to provide unskilled 
workers for unskilled jol>s. or train sk " xl 
workers and give companies incentives to 
depk)y them in high performance work 
organizations? 

• 1>) we continue in most companies to 
limit training to a seletl handful of manag- 
ers and pn)fe,>sionals. or choose t<^ prcwide 
training to fmnl-line workers as well? 

• I)o we cling to a public employment and 
training system fragmented by institutional 
barriers, muddled by overlapping bu- 
reaucracies and ofXTaling at the margins of 
the labor mark* or do we ch(K)se a 
unified system that addresses itself to a 
majority of workers? 

• l>i we continue to remain indifferent to 
the low wage path Ix'ing chosen by many 
companies, or do we prox ide inceniix es 
for high prcKkiclivily choices? 

Taken together, the Commission s 
recommendations provide the framework for 
developing a high quality American educa- 
tion an<. training system, closely linked to 
high performance work organizations. The 
system we pn^pose pn)vides a imiquely 
American solution. Boldly executed, it has 
the potential not simply to put us on an 



equal footing with our competitors, but to 
allow us to leap ahead, to build the world s 
premier wo& ^ .xe. In so doing, we will 
create a formi le competitive advantage. 

The status quo Is not an option. The 
choice we have is to beconn? a nation of 
high sk'lls or one of low wages. 

The choice is ours. It should be clear. 
It must be made. 



Executive Summary 



PREFACE 



The three of us who chair this Commission 
have grown increasingly uneasy as we have 
watched Singapore, Taiwan and Korea grow 
from run-down Third World outposts to 
world premier exporters; as Germany, with 
one quarter of our population, almost 
equaled us in exports; as Japan became the 
world's economic juggernaut; and, as America 
I'KJcame the world s biggest borrower. 

As all this happened, we heard the 
excuses: The countries we beat in the Sec- 
ond World War are simply regaining their 
former place in the world. The Europeans 
and the Japanese are exploiting their low 
wages. Our competitors are cla.ss-ridden 
countries. 

The truth is otherw ise: Our former 
adversaries are doing far better :n relation to 
us than they did before the war. A dozen 
nations now pay wages above ours. Our 
distribution of income is more skewed than 
any of our major competitors and our poverty 
rate is much higher. 

Our education statistics are as disap- 
pointing as our trade .statistics. Our children 
rank at the bottom on most international tests 
— behind children in Europe and East Asia. 
Again, we h»"^: J the excuses: They have elite 



systems, but we educate everyone. They 
compare a small number of their best to our 
much larger average. 

The facts are otherwise: Many of the 
countries with the highest test scores have 
more of their students in school than we do. 

The apologists say it is unfair to com- 
pare their scores to ours because we must 
educate a diverse population, while their 
student bodies are homogeneous. This is 
the most disturbing excuse of all. Do we 
really believe that Black, Hispanic and 
immigrant children can't be educated to the 
same standard as Whiles? Whites are a 
declining percentage of our youth. If we 
bow to this excuse, we are giving up on 
America. 

But isn't this America-bashing? Don't 
we have firms in America as competitive as 
any in the world? Don*t we have schools as 
good as those in any country? Isn't it true 
that we are in the midst of one of the longest 
economic expansions this country has ever 
had? 

Sure, but we are not facing the facts 
about our future. 

What we are facing is an economic cliff 
of sorts. And the front-line working people 
of America are about to fall off it. 
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From the 1950 s to the 1970's, Arr.'rica's 
productivity grew at a Wealthy pace. The 
nation was getting richer, and workers lived 
better on what they earned. 

Since then, the rate of increase in 
productivity has dropped dramatically. The 
distribution of income in the United States 
has been worsening. Those with college 
degrees are prospering, but the front-line 
workers have seen the buying power of their 
paychecks shrink year after year. 

To be sure, the economy has grown. 
But that growth came from the fact that more 
of us have been working. During the 1980's 
a higher percentage of Americans were 
working than at any time in this century. 
The baby boom' generation came into the 
workforce and many women went to work 
to maintain family incomes at their former 
leve!s. 

In addition, the country has been 
lx)rrowing at unprecedented levels to main- 
tain national income. We underinvested in 
•T infrastructure and allowed it to deterio- 
rate. As a result, many of us are living as 
well as we did, but we are living on bor- 
rowed money and lx)rrowed time. 

What happens now? In the future, we 
cannot grow our economy by putting more 
people to work, as we have done for 30 
years. Fewer people are entering the 
workforce, and few still will enter in the 
years ahead. We must grow by having every 
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American worker produce more. If we 
don't, our incomes will go into a free fall with 
no end in sight. , , 

That is the economic cliff we face. 

To avoid falling off, many policy 
changes are needed, but one thing is certain: 
we must work .nore productively and be 
more competitive. We cannot do this simply 
by using better machinery, because low wage 
countries can now use the same machines 
and still sell their products more cheaply than 
we can. 

We can do this only by mobilizing our 
most vital asset, the skills of our people — 
not just the 30 percent who will graduate 
from college, but the front-line workers, the 
people who serve as bank tellers, farai 
workers, truck drivers, retail clerks, data entry 
operators, laborers and factory workers. 

We can do this only by reorganizing the 
way we work in our stores and factories, in 
our warehouses and insurance offices, and in 
our government agencies and hospitals. We 
can give much more responsibility to our 
front-line workers, educate them well and 
train them to do more highly skilled jobs. 

By doing this, we streamline work. 
Many fewer supervisors, fewer quality check- 
ers, fewer production schedulers and fewer 
maintenance people are needed, so organiza- 
tions become more efficient. Because they 
are more efficient, they can sefl more. Be- 
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cause they can sell morcc they can expand. 
Because they can expand, they can employ 
mofe people. Although each operation 
fequires fewer people, society as a whole 
can increase employment and wages can go 
up. 

Our most formidable international 
competitors are doing just this. For the most 
part, we are not. 

We still have a robust ecxmomy. Some 
of our firms are among the best run in the 
world. They learned how to organize for 
high productivity. If many more do so» and 
we make the required investment in skills for 
our front-line workers, this country will have 
a very bright future. If not, our incomes will 
decline at an accelerated pace. 

This is our choice: high skills or low 
w.iges. 



Bill Brock 
Co-Chair 

Ira C. Magaziner 
Chair 



Ray Marshall 
Co^Chair 
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THE PROBLEM 

Over the past two decades, our prcxluclivity 
~growihTia~sslowed to a crawl, our incomes 
have stagnated and the wage gap has wid- 
ened between our nation's educational 
*haves' and *have nots/ 

From I960 to 1973, American private, 
nonagricultural workers each produced an 
average of 2.9 percent more every year than 
the year before. Since 1973, it has taken 
nearly three years to achieve the same 
produaivity improvement gained in one pre- 
1973 year. 

Our economy has grown because we 
now have 50 percent of our people working 
instead of 40 percent as in 1973. We added 
40 million new jobs. More of us have been 
working, so we have produced more. 

Because our economic growth has not 
come from improved prcxluctivity, however, 
our wages have not improved. In fact, real 
average weekly earnings have dropped more 
than 12 percent since 1969. 

These hardships have not been borne 
equally by all Americans: 

• The highest earning 30 percent of Ameri- 
can families increased their share of 
national income from 54 percent in 1967 
to 58 percent in 1987, while the bottom 70 
gj^'^xent have Ixfen losing ground. 
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AFcwOf UsAreGcttinglUdier, 
But Moot Of Us Are Losing Ground 
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DIstrilNitkm of IfKOfne In the Untied Stales 
1967-1987 

Source: Bureau of the Census 
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• Over the past 15 years, the earnings gap 
between wliite collar professionals and 
skilled tradespeople has gone from two 
percent to 37 percent; the gap between 
professionals and clerical workers has 
gone from 47 percent to 86 percent. 

• Over the past decade, earnings of college- 
educated males age 24 to 34 increased by 
10 percent. Earnings of those with only 
high-school diplomas declined by nine 
percent. And those in the workforce who 
do not hold high-school diplomas saw 
their real incomes drop by 12 percent. 

• Over 60 percent of White families liave 
incomes over $25,000 per year, compared 
with only 49 percent of Hispanic families 
and 36 percent of Black families. The 
poverty rate for Black families is nearly 
three times that for Whites, and the gap 
has lx»en widening. 

• One in five American children — one 
third of our future front-line workforce — 
IS Kirn into poverty. 
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What The Future Holds 

Our population in the 1990 s is likely to 
grow at about eight percent, a slower rate 
than for any period since the 1950's. This 
compares to a 1970 s growth rate of 20 
percent and a 1980 s rate of 11 percent. 
Over 40 percent of new workforce entrants 
will be minorities and immigrants, groups 
which are at disproportionately low income 
levels tcxlay. 



The Economic Cliff: 
Workforce Growth Is Slowing 

□ A4uk Populatloii 
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We can no longer depend upon more 
people working to give us economic growth. 
If pnxluaivity continues to falter, and real 
wages decline, we can expect one of two 
future^. Either the top 30 percent of our 
population grows wealthier while the tx>ttom 
70 percent becomes progressively poorer or 
we may all slide into relative pK>verty to- 
gether. 



The Economic Cliff: 
Earnings Arc Declining 
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To choose a more prosperous fiittin., 
we must improve productivity. As we shall 
see, this will require ma^ changes in the 
way we organize our workplaces, and a 
major investment in the skills of our people. 
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The Problem 
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IS THERE A SKILLS 
SKORTAQE? 

A front-page series in The New York Times 
last September foretold an impending crisis 
in our national workforce. David Keams, 
Chairman of Xerox Corf)oration, described 
"the makings of a national disaster." Former 
Chairman of Procter 8c Gamble Brad Butler 
predicted the creation of "a Third World 
within our country.' And James Burke» 
Chief Executive Officei of Johnson & John- 
son, lamented "the American dream tuTied 
nightmare." 

Strong language is not new to the 
debate over the American skills crisis. Since 
the release of the Workforce 2000 report in 
1987. the attention of our nation's business 
and education communities, and increasingly 
of our governments, has fcKused on the 
problem of the mismatch of skills to jobs. 

Companies are sounding the alarm. 
Telephone sales jobs are going begging in 
Boston because MCI cannot find qualified 
workers: textile workers are no longer able 
to operate their computerized machines; and 
aircraft manufacturers in California have 
teamed up out of necessity to train employ- 
ees. Companies such as New York Tele- 
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phone report hiring frustrations of epic 
proportions — 57,000 applicants had to be 
tested to find 2,100 who were qualified to fill 
entry level technical jobs. 

The cry from America s board rooms, 
education think tanks and government 
officials is two-fold: America's workers are 
ill-equipped to meet employers' current 
needs and ill-pr«*pared for the rapidly ap- 
proaching high technology, service-oriented 
future. 

So why, given the scope of the existing 
debate, launch yet another study of 
America's skills crisis? It was our purpose to 
go back and examine the skills issue from 
the bottom up, to propose solutions by 
grappling with the problem's underlying 
causes. 

This required visiting hundreds of 
American firms in all sectors of the economy 
and interviewing thousands of employers, 
personnel managers, production supervisors 
and workers. The goal of our inquiry was to 
understand what American workers are 
doing — what their jobs demand, what their 
employers expect of them and how these 
expectations are likely to change in the 
future. 



. . . wby^ given the scope qf 
the existing slebaie, la$$mcb 
yet anoiber study qf 
America's skUs crisisf It 
wMomrpmrposetogqbmdt 
muf extutthte the shUts iss$te 
from the bottom up, to 
[grapplej with the problem's 
umderfyimg catises* 
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Tbe primary concern of more 
iban 80 percent of employers 
is finding workers with a 
good work ethic and 
appropriate social behavior 
— 'reliable^ * *a g€>od attitude, * 
"a pleasant appearance, ' 
*a good personality * 



We did not anticipate what we found. 
The picture we uncovered was of a skills 
shortage, but one much more subtle and 
complex, and ultimately more discomforting, 
than that reflected in the public debate. 

Our research revealed a wide range of 
concerns covered under the blanket term of 
skills/ While businesses everywhere com- 
plain about the quality of their applkrants, 
few *efer to the kinds of skills acquired in 
school. The primary concern of more than 
80 percent of employers is fmding workers 
with a good work ethic and appropriate 
social behavior — reliable,' *a good attitude,' 
a pleasant appearance,' *a good personality.' 

Although a few managers are worried 
alx)ut literacy and basic math skills, educa- 
tion levels rarely seem a concern. Employ- 
ers do not complain about an inability to do 
algebra or write essays, though some are 
frustrated that a large number of their em- 
ployees do not possess the elementary 
capability to read a production schedule or 
follow an instruction car*^!. 

Many employers require a high-school 
diploma for all new hires, yet very few 
believe that the diploma indicates educa- 
tional achievement. More than SK) f)ercent 
view the diploma as a sign of the applicant's 
reliability and staying power, proof only that 
they did not drop out. 



Less than 30 percent of our sample 
Arms are concerned about the labor market 
predictions of Workforce 2000: Work and 
Workers for the 21st Century — that women, 
minorities and immigrants will make i p the 
vast majority of new entrants to the 
workforce in the 1990 s and \obs requiring 
higher skills will grow faster than low skill 
jobs. Few of these firms are worried about 
skills. Their focus is on providing day care 
for workers' children or Engli^ as a Second 
Language classes, 

A few of the employers surveyed (15 
percent) mentioned occupation-^)ecifk: 
shortages. The most conunonly repcMted 
shortages are for workers in the traditional 
craft apprentice trades, like skilled ccMistruc- 
tion or manufacturing, and in such tradition- 
ally female occupations as skilled sectaries, 
clerks and nurses. 

These shortages can be largely attrib- 
uted to changes in the relative earning 
potential of these workers. Men ancf women 
who ordinarily would have gone into skilled 
non-college jobs that require substantial 
preparation have chosen to attend college to 
take advantage of the higher wages offered 
to college graduates. 
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Hie Adittivc H'Siiges 
Of Front-liiie Workers 
Are Gc^ng Down 
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Peitiaps even more interesting than the 
absence of an obvious skills gap was the 
lack of any expectation among the majority 
of employers that their skill requirements 
would be changing. Despite the widespread 
presumption that advancing technology and 
the evolving service economy would create 
jobs demanding higher skills, only five 
percent of employers are concerned about 
growing educational skill needs. These were 
mainly large manufacturers, Hnancial service 
organizations and communications firms. 

To sum up, in our survey of employers 
across America, we found: 

• Only five [lercent of employers feel that 
education and skill requirements are 
increasing significantly. 

• More than 80 percent of employers ex- 
press concern about skills' shortages, but 
they generally mean a good work ethic 
and social skills. 

• Employers who think that education level.s 
are insufficient usually refer to illiteracy 
and a lack of basic math skills. 

• Only 15 percent of employers report 
difficulty finding workers with the appro- 
priate occupational skills. These shortages 
are generally in chronically underpaid 
women's' occupations and traditional craft 
trades. 



Omfy five percemi qf 
empiqyers /eei thmi educmtUm 
and skiU requirememis are 
increasing sigM0canUjy. 



Only 15 percent itfennptoyers 
report difficulty JMing 
v^nrkers wUh ibe appro- 
priaie occupaUoMi skiBs. 
These shortages nre 
generaUy in chronically 
underpaid \vomen's' 
occupations and traditional 
cruft trades. 
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...in a broad surt^ey of 
employment needs across 
America, we found little 
evidence of a far-reaching 
desire for a more educated 
worltforce. 



All told, more than 70 percent 
of ibejobs in America will not 
require a college education 
by tbe year 200a These jobs 
are tbe backbone of our 
economy, and tbe 
productivity of workers in 
tbesejobs wiu make or break 
our eamomic future. 
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We did find a skills shortage of sorts. 
The problem of preparing young people 
who are reliable, presentable and who 
communicate well on the job should not be 
taken lightly. For the people who lack them, 
these skills often prove permanent obstacles 
to acquiring meaningful employment. 

But in a broad survey of employment 
needs across America, we found little evi- 
dence of a far-reaching desire for a more 
educated workforce. 

Where Are People Working? 

The evident absence of a serious shortage of 
people with strong cognitive skills is easier 
to understand after an examination of the 
places w here most Americans work. 

Despite the central position that a 
college education plays in the American 
dream, the I'nited States employs one and a 
halt" times as many janitors, nearly twice as 
many secretaries and fi\'e times as many 
clerks as all the lawyers, accountants, invest- 
ment bankers, stock brokers and computer 
programmers combined. 

Despite the decline of the agricultural 
sector in our high-tech scxiety, America still 
employs more than two million farm workers 
compared with 8S4.()0() doctors and dentists. 
There are l.H million engineers in America, 
but 6.2 million people work as retail sales 
clerks and more than IS million on factor\' 
floors. 



All told, more than 70 percent of the 
jobs in America will not require a college 
education by the year 2000. These jobs are 
the backbone of our economy, and the 
productivity of workers in these jobs will 
make or break our economic future. 



What Skills Do Jobs Require? 

According to our survey of national skill 
requirements, as confinned by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, jobs held by the total United 
States workforce can Ix* categorized as 
follows: 



Where People Are Working 




Distribution of the Workforce 
Source: Bureau of Uitx>r Statistics 



• More than one third require little more 
than an eighth grade education. 

• Mow than one third require a basic educa- 
tion plus >ome additional non-college 
skills. 



Education Required 
For Today's Jobs 



Professional 




□ 16 Yeam 
or Morr 

□ 8-10Yc«r!iPlii9i 
AdcUtlonal 
Training 

□ N4» .M<»r« 
Than 8 Years 



Source: Bureau of Labo. Statistics 
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• LevSS than one th^rd rc*quire a four-yeai 
college degree. 

Category 1: Out of 117 million em- 
ployed workers in 1989, 40 million, or 34 
percent, were employed in jobs that required 
less than a high-school education. These are 
the people who work behind counters, clean 
offices, make hotel beds, drive buses, take 
care of the sick «nd elderly, grow, prepare 
and ser\ e fcxxl, wash dishes and work in 
factories. Most of these jobs require (inly 
eighth grade level math and communication 
skills. A pleasant personality Ix4iind the 
serv ice counter, physical stamina on the 
construction site or a steady hand on the 
wheel tend to be the important require- 
ments. 

Category 2: Forty-two niilli^ * people 
ap. emplv/yed in jobs in America that require 
a .significant amount of training Ivyond a 
basic education, but not a four-year college 
degree, in this group fall the traditional 
skilled workers — apprenticed trades, auto 
mechanics, secretaries and data workers, 
firefighters, electricians, plumbers and 
technicians, it was in these jc)')s that we 
found occupation-.specific skills .shortages 
mo.st v)ften mentioned. 

Category 3: The last group of 3^ 
millit>n people are in jc^Ks that are likely to 
require a four-year college* degree. NX'orkers 
in this categor)' include manager**, Lnancial 
analysts, accountants, .salespeople, doctors. 



. . , Jobs held by ibe ioiul^ 
United States worltfwce cam 
be categorized as folkm^s: 

• More tban one tbird 
require little nufve iimn an 
eigbtb grade education. 

• More tbnn (me tbird 
require a basic education 
plus some additional non- 
ciMege skills, 

• less tban one tbird require 
a four-year college degree. 
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The introduciion of new 
technology increases Job skii! 
requirements for some, but 
lowers skiU requirements for 
others . . . in our survey we 
found more examples of de- 
skiUing. 



With some exceptions, the 
education and skill levels of 
American workers roughly 
match the demands of 
their Jobs, 



lawyers, teachers and engineers. These 
people have gained the most income as the 
real wages of workers in the other two 
categories have declined. 

Is America Changing The Way It 
Wori»? 

The distribution of jobs among these three 
categories has changed only slightly over the 
last 17 years. The proportion of jobs in both 
the unskilled and skilled craft categories has 
dropped only three to four percentage points 
each from their levels in 1972 (from 37 
percent to 34 F>erLent in the first category, 40 
percent to 36 percent in the second). 

The management and professional jobs 
of Category 3 have increased from 23 to 30 
percent since 1972. Kven more significant, a 
higher niimlxT of people (Kcupying these 
job.s arc now graduates of fouf-year colleges 
— close to half (Acrall. and more than three 
c|uarter.s of new entrants. 

The major .skills gap' defined by the 
W orkfone 2()(X) wpoP, is simply a continua- 
tion of this trend An increasing numlxT of 
all new jobs created in Category' 3 in the 
next decade will re(|uire a four-year college 
degree. 

We found no other major change in 
skill requirements on the hori/on. The 
introduction of new technology increa:^e.s job 
skill requirements for some, but lowers skill 
re(]uirements for others A computer can be 
used both as a too^ to expand the informa- 



tion available to a worker, thereby inci easing 
responsibilities, or it can be used to remove 
responsibility and judgment from a worker 
by standardizing procedures and limiting 
responses. The latter *de-skills' jobs, while 
the former increases skill requirements. In 
our survey we found more examples of de- 
skilling. 

What Is The ChaUenge We Face? 

With some exceptions, the educaton and 
skill levels of American workers roughly 
match the demands of their jobs. 

The vast majority of our businesses are 
not planning any major reorganization of the 
way work is done that would affect this 
equilibrium. 

Although the demand for college 
graduates will probably rise over the decade, 
this will not dramatically alter the character 
of our labor market, nor create a crisis. 
Four-year college graduates liave l^en 
increasing as a percentage of oiir workforce 
since 19-40 — from six percent in that year, 
to 11 percent in 19'>9. to 22 percent in 1987. 
A continuation of this trend will bring us to 
the 30 percent that is likely to Ix' required by 
the year 2(K)0. 

We will face a challenge similar to that 
faced by many Third World countries, to 
instill in our youth the attitude and .s(Kial 
manners retjuired for work in an advanced 
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industrial nation. ^ c will also ha\'c to fill 
selected occupational shortages that emerge. 
And, we will have to make provisions for 
day care as well as English classes for immi- 
grant workers. 

Meeting these challenges will not be 
easy. But if we meet them, we will no 
longer have a skills gap. 

However, simply meeting these chal- 
lenges will not raise our living standard. 

By preparing more Americans for 
t<xlay's jobs we will at lK\st, p:*rpetuate the 
nation's current .slow rate of pf<;<iuctivily 
growth and the incomes of most American 
workers will slide. 

But there is an alternative , . 
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By preparing mart 
AmierkMmsfor UkU^*9job9 
we wUk ^ beMtt ptrpetumie 
the mUkm's currem slow rate 
of producHvUy growth mmd 
the imcomws qf most A mteric am 
workerg wiB sUde. But there 
is am alternative . . . 
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AMERICA'S WORKERS: 
DISMSABtE RESOURCE 
OR COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGE? 

The stories in this chapter are true, the mimes 
of people haiv been changed and one of the 
plants is described anonymously. 

Joe Smith is a Vietnam vet w ho works 
in an electrical control panel plant in the 
Midwest. 

For the past 15 years, J(x.' has been 
punching holes into the metal sheets that 
form the panel casing. Seven or eight 
hundred times a day he pulls the metal 
sheets off the conveyor Ix'll, aligns them on 
the drill press, activates the drill, watches as 
the press comes crashing down, removes the 
sheets from the press, wipes away the metal 
flashing from around the holes and then 
returns the sheets to the conveyor belt. 

The monotony is interrupted ever>' so 
often when Joe s machine breaks down or 
when a problem crofjs up down the line and 
the service people come to fix it. Some- 
times, loo. the forklift operators deliver the 
wrong materials or the set-up people have to 
readjust the machines when the plant is 
mnning a new batch. 



Joe earns about $9 per hour ($13. 50 
when he gets overtime) plus health insur- 
ance and pension benefits. Between his 
$25,000 salary and his wife's $15,000 salary 
from her job at the bank, his family gets 
along pretty well. 

Lately, though, Joe has begun to worry . 
The company intnxluced a new kind of 
snap-on panel that looks as if it may replace 
the one he makes. Joe has noticed that the 
new job is not a career job. Most of the 
workers are young — practically kids — and 
they earn only $6 per hour. They do not 
receive the benefits Joe gets. 

Last year, a friend of Joe's lost his job 
when the company moved the wire harness 
department to Mexico. His friend finally 
found a $6-per-hoiir job as a shopping mall 
security guard. Now his friend's family is 
having trouble paying the mortgage. At 38- 
years-old and with only a high-school 
diploma, Joe worries that if he loses his jv)b 
he will not fare .any better. 



Sam Lopresti was assigned to 
manage Joe*s pkmt two years 
ago because the plant was 
noi earning much money. 
Sam's role was to cut costs 
ar d turn the plant arouttd. 
He chose to do this by 
replacing weU paid workers 
witb lower paid ones /frro^^d 
outsourcing and by product 
redesign to use U:ss materials 
and labor. Sofarbe has 
saved the company $20 
million. 
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Our wages are five times 
higher than those in Taiwan 
and Singapore^ six times 
higlfer than Ht Souib Korea 
and mine iitnes higher than in 
Mexico increasingfy, fierce 
contf^etiHon has/arced 
American companies to cut 
costs aggressively. 



Fmpioyers are responding to 
this pressure in a number of 
ways. One way is to move 
production to low wage 
countries, closing down 
American plants and 
becoming importers. Another 
is to replace workers with 
machines. A third is to lower 
labor costs by cutting wages 
and benefits; replacing higher 
paid workers with lower 
paid ones. 
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Sam Lopresli was assigned to manage 
Joe s plant two years ago because ^he plant 
was not earning much money. Sam s role 
was to cut costs and turn the plant around. 
He chose to do this by replacing well paid 
workers with lower paid ones through 
outsourcing and by product redesign to use 
less materials and labor. So far he has saved 
the company $20 million. 

For example, Sam found that by moving 
the wire harness assembly department to 
Mexico, he could replace workers he was 
paying $12 per hour (including benefits) 
with dollar-per-hour labor. Within the plant, 
Sam s engineers found a way to snap the 
panel case together. The proposal was a 
double winner. It eliminated the need to 
drill holes and bolt the panels together, 
saving labor. Moreover, the simple assembly 
allowed Sarn to hire $6-per-hour temporary 
workers to replace the more exf)ensive 
career machine operators. 

"The panel is too big to move to 
Mexico, " Sam explains. "But it really bugs 
me to pay $12 an hour for people to use 
screwdrivers. My 10-year-old son can do 
that." 

Sam now plans to expand the practice 
of snapping on panels. "We 11 save almost 
SI. 5 million on that project alone,*' he says. 
"We feel thejapane.se breathing down our 
necks in this industry; we have to cut costs 
or we re history.'' 

Joe will lose his \oh this year. 

Amenta s Workers 



Across our nation today, millions of 
workers face situations similar to Joe*s. To 
stay competitive, many companies are 
increasingly trying to cut the cost of labor. 

Why is this happening? There are* 
many reasons, but one of the most serious is 
increased cx)mpetition. Our wages are five 
times higher than those in Taiwan and 
Singapore, sbc times higher than in South 
Korea and nine times higher than in Mexico. 

Increasingly, fierce competition has 
forced American companies to cut c<^ 
aggressively. Deregulation of service indus- 
tries like transportation, banking and tele- 
communications has intensified domestic 
competition and forced cost cuts. Public 
employers have been fenced by funding cuts 
to adopt stringent efficiency measures as 
well. 

Employers are responding to this 
pressure in a number of ways. One way is. 
to move production to low wage countries, 
clasing down American plants and becoming 
importers. Another is to replace workers 
with machines. A third is to lower labor 
costs by cutting wages and benefits; replac- 
ing higher paid workers with lower paid 
ones. 

American companies have adopted all 
three approaches. Son\e 700 American 
companies employ more than 350,000 
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people in Singapore, Mexico and Taiwan 
alone. Many more companievS import prod- 
ucts to sell under their own brand labels — 
goods ranging from air conditioners to 
microwave ovens and VCRs, Service compa- 
nies, like retailers and whr^ *salers that 
cannot move offshore, are cutting the ben- 
efits of their long-term workers and increas- 
ingly resorting to part-time or temporary 
labor to keep wages and benefits down. 

Public employers are also taking drastic 
steps. Some are instituting hiring freezes 
and reducing services. Others are using 
private contractors who pay lower wages to 
perfomi public services. In order to meet 
immediate cavsh needs, investments in public 
infrastructure are being reduced. 

The employers instituting these changes 
are not nec ;ssarily Scrooges; they are re- 
sponding to real economic pressures. They 
see no other way to siir\1vc. 

But there is another way. 

An Alternative 

Six years ago, ;in IBM circuit board factory- in 
Austin. Texas was in big troul^ie. Executives 
from lBM\s personal coniputei /hint com- 
plained to top management that the\ could 
buy the lx)ards elsewhere and save tlie 
company $60 million Win should they 
continue buying from Austin? 

For many companies, SbO million in 
savings would ha\e been enough reason o 
close the plant But IBM has a full employ- 



ment practice that discourages closing plants 
and firing workers, so the company gave 
Austin a chance to become competitive. 

Unlike Sam Lopresti at the control panel 
plant, the Austin managers decided to cut 
costs by changing work organization. Tlie 
plant had huge indirect costs. For every 
direct worker building the circuit boards, 
two or three indirect workers were required 
to move materials, inspect quality, repair 
mistakes, maintain the machinevS, schedule 
and supervise. DCvSpite the efforts of count- 
less supervisors, planners and inspectors, too 
many boards were shipped with defects and 
costly inventory lay all around the plant. 

The IBM managers tackled the problem 
by upgrading skills. They organized their 
line workers into teams, giving each group 
responsibility for its own inspection, repair, 
maintenance, material ordering and supervi- 
sion. They assigned indirect workers to the 
teams and gave them direct production tasks. 
The ratio of indirect to direct workers was 
reduced to less than one-to-one. 

The IBM executives also changed job 
classifications by reorganizing manufacturing 
slots into seven categories (manufacturing 
technical asscKiates iMTA's]) based upon skill 
reouirements. Workers' performance on 
competency tests determines their classifica- 
tion. L'nder the earlier organization the 
career track for a manufacturing worker 
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Bui there is another tvay . . . 
the Austtm managers decided 
to cut costs by changing work 
organization. The ptant had 
huge indirect costs. For 
every direct worker buitding 
the circuit boards, two or 
three indirect workers were 
required to tnore materials, 
inspect quality, repair 
mistakes, maintain the 
machines, schedule and 
supenise . . . 



They ( ssigned indirect workers 
to the teams and gave them 
direct prtpdnction tasks. 
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ended after ulx)Ui five years. By contrast, 
the new MTA system provides opportunities 
for advancement thrc^ugh the fifteenth or 
twentieth year, with each level requiring a 
higher degree of skill or responsibility. 

Vera Sharbonez had worked at the 
Austin plant ever since she left high sch(K)l 
in 1969. Her job was to feed circuit lx)ards 
into the automatic insertion machine which 
rapidly fitted each lx)ard with more than "^O 
transistors and capacitors. When the ma- 
chine had completed its work, she pulled the 
lx)ard out. inspected it for mistakes and put 
It in the pass' oi 'reject" bin. She did this 
alx)Ut 1.200 times a day. Her pay was $10 
per hour. 



New Worii Organization 
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When rumors started spreading about 
trouble at the plant five years ago, Vera 
worried that she might lase her job. GocxI 
jobs were scarce in Texas, and she needed 
the money she earned at IBM. 

Instead, Vera was able to keep her job. 
She was assigiied to a new team of produc- 
tion workers. The team included people 
from all areas of the plant. Tliey were told 
that, in addition to their old tasks, they 
would have to learn a range of new skills. 
Vera would not only operate the insertion 
machine but also set it up at the beginning 
of the diiy and fix it when it broke down. 
She and the others would be responsible for 
setting their own schedules and they would 
take turns leading the team. 
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"Vrtien the MTA system v^^o ini. iUced, 
I was wDfried." Vera anralLs. wasn'i sure 
lliat 1 OHild do the nev; jobs. I thought that 
tnanagetnent was jus^ tiying to get mce 
work (Hit of us for rtie same pay." 

To prepare Vera and her ccv workers, 
!BM launched a major education and training 
initiative for its workforce, some of whom 
lacked a high-sch(x>l education. The plan; 
now spends more than five percent of total 
payroll (not including lost wages) to teac!^ 
workers how to maintain machine- y, plan 
priKluction, troubleshoot lectronic circuitry 
and use ci>mputers. In some cases, workers 
had to be tauglit basic reading and math 
before they could take the other courses. 

Today, Vera's group meets to discuss 
the day's work plan each mominj;. They 
order their own materials froir he store- 
nK)m, they speak with intemal suppliers 
about materials problems and talk with 
customers about quality. The team keeps its 
own quality records and helps with decisions 
about what t*quipment to purchase. Vera 
still spends 25 percent of her time loading 
boards, but it is only one of the many jobs 
she knows how to do. 

"Ive been working a lot harder the past 
few years than lx*fore. but it s worth it. I 
feel like they're treating me like an adult 
now. I can make decisions. I am also 
lcarnin\{ things that will be useful to me in 
all kinds of jobs. If management would give 



Workers at IBM Austin also help make 
investment decisions. Frank Jones and his 
co-woricers in the lamirution area, for i»x- 
ample, decided to build a better *dean rcoir.* 
environment. They studied alternate sys- 
tems, worked with potential vendors, con- 
ducted a cost/benefit analysis and helped 
design and order the equipment. 

Improvements have made the Austin Tc prmpmre Verm mmd *#r co- 

plant competitive with its rivals. The $60 woHm% IMMI mmmck e d m 

million gap has been clewed. Productivity m^for e4m:miiom mmd irmtmit^ 

has improved by more thari 200 percent and imMmUmft ir >f wo rlf f bM ^ 

quality by five times, and inventory has been ^t^^omi Im t km d m kl^ . 

reduced by 40 percent. Despite the im* 9ckooiedmcm»km. nepimm 

proved produnivitj', no one has been laid »PmMm more ibmmjtve 

off at the plant (though IBM does have an tmvmmqtioimtpmiyroKfmoi 
early retirement plan). As the plant has imckiMmg kM wrngBM) to Umcb 

become more competitive, production has workers haw to tmmkttmtm 

expanded by 600 percent, a new product is nmcbimery^ ptmm productkm, 

being introduced and the facility is employ- trotMeMboot etectromtc 

ing more people than ever before. Manage- Urcmitry mmd vse compters. 

ment plans to extend the new organization 
much further, delegating even broader 
responsibilities to the line workers. 

Which Choke? 

The managers at IBM Austin and at the 
control panel plant were both trying to cut 
costs to be more competitive. But the 
choices they made were fundamentally 
different. While the panel plant achieved 75 
percent of its cost improvements by paying 
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The managers at IBM Austin 
and et the cantrot panel plant 
were both trying to cut costs 
to be more c nnpetitive. Bat 
the choices they made wet e 
Jundamentaify deferent 
While the panel plant achieved 
75 percent of its cost 
improvements by paying 
lower wages, IBM Austin 
achCn^ed more than 90 
percent of its improvement 
through greater productivity 
with no net loss in 
employment. 



lower wages, IBM Austin achieved more 
than 90 percent of its improvement through 
greater productivity with no net loss in 
employment. 

Why didn't Sam Lopresti try a skills 
upgrade approach? For him, the choice 
seemed too risky. "It would take too much 
investment to try to educate the guys we 
have here to take more responsibility," he 
said. "Many aren't even high-school gradu- 
ates. IVe read about these factories that are 
giving power to the workers and expecting 
them to act like college grads. That's aca- 
demic stuff. It sounds great in the class- 
room, but it would take years even if you 
could make it work, which I doubt. I don't 
have years to turn this place around/' 

The IBM managers, though dealing with 
a similariy educated workforce, did not have 
Sam Lopresti's option; the cx)mpany's full 
employment practice discourages layoffs. As 
IBM's managers note, good quality is hard to 
get with a low wage, high turnover philoso- 
phy. 

From a management point of view, 
both approaches worked. Both turned 
around unprofitable plants. In the short run, 
either choice was a good one. For the 
nation, however, the choice has serious 
long-term implications. High productivity 
work organizations mean the jobs stay at 
L home. Job security increases, as do wages. 
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THIS ORGANIZATION OF 
WORK IN AMERICA 



The organization of America's workplaces 
today is largely modeled after the manufac- 
turing system made f;inK)us by Henr>' Ford in 
the early 20th century . Frederick Winslow 
Taylor conceix ed the system t(. provide an 
efficient way to organize mass production 
with a large population of low skilled work- 
ers. The premise is simple: Break complex 
jobs down into a myriad of smiple rote tasks, 
which the worker then re|x»als with ma- 
chine-like efficiency. The system was 
designed on the correct assumption for the 
early 190() s that educated workers would Ix' 
hard to find. 

The system is managed by a small 
group of educated planners and supervisors 
who do the thinking for the organization, 
plan strategy, implement changes, motivate 
woikc-rs and solve problems. An extensive, 
hierarchical .supervi.sory stmcture and elabo- 
rate administrative pnKedures aHow manag- 
ers to keep control of a large number of 
workers. 

Most employees under the Taylor 
model need not be educated. It is far more 
important that they Ix* reliable, ste; dy and 



willing to follow directions. The managers 
do the thinking, technology furnishes the 
productivity ad\ances and the operators 
simply supply grease for the wheel. 

The America of the 1950's and 1960's 
prospered with the Taylor model. Immi- 
grants arriving at our shores and farmers 
migrating to the cities furnished a limitless 
supply of low skilled labor. America's vast 
domestic market also encouraged capital 
inve.stment for mass production. The United 
States embraced the system more firmly than 
any other country. 

This system helped make our nation 
rich and, in earlier decades, made the United 
States the largest manufacturer with the 
largest middle class of any country in the 
world. The system still determines the way 
we organize our schools, our offices, our 
banks and our hospitals. And it continues to 
df'fine the job expectations of workers like 
Joe and Vera, as well as the options that 
managers like Sam are willing to consider. 



Masi employees under the 
Taylor tmodei n^ed mM be 
04bica$€A ttiBfitrwmre 
imtporUmi that t bey be 
rgW i t fc fcy steady mmd tvM m g 
tofotkmdirectlome. Tbe 
mmm^gerg do ibe ibbMt^ 
tecbmoiogyJkrmiMbee tbe 
prodttciMty advmtces * . * 



Irje Orgamzanon Of Work In America 



As a new century approaches, 
however, this old work 
organization $s becoming less 
appropriate for a high wage 
nation. High speed 
communication and 
trai^portation mr Jte it 
possible to produce most 
products and .%ert>ices 
anywhere in the world 
Modem machinery and 
production methods can 
therefore be combined with 
low wage workers to drive 
costs down. 
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Why Mass Production Is Outdated 

As a new century approachevS, however, this 
old work organization is becoming less 
appropriate for a high wage nation. High 
speed communication and transportation 
make it possible to produce most products 
and services anywhere in the world. Mod- 
em machinery and production methods can 
therefore be combined with low wage 
workers to drive costs down. 

High wage nations like the United 
States can succeed only by producing higher 
quality producls» providing customers with 
greater product variety, introducing new 
products more frequently and creating 
automiucd systems which are more complex 
than those that can Ix; operated in low wage 
fountries. 

llic'sc? lequirements increase production 
complexity, making it difficult for a small 
group of managers at the center to control 
their businesses through admmistrative 
prwedures. 

Under the Taylor system, more planners 
are needed to develop procedures for new 
product introductions; more schedulers are 
needed to schedule greater pr(xluct variety; 
,nore set-up and maintenance people are 
needed to handle the automated systems; 
and more checkers are needed to check the 
checkers already in place to ensure high 
quality. 

Surrounding the direct-line worker 
doing his or her two minute job in a factory, 
for example, is an army of indirect support 



workers setting up and maintaining ma- 
chines; inspecting and reworking faulty 
products; receiving, storing and delivering 
materials to the line; cleaning up; running 
the utilities; producing computer runs of 
parts, orders, schedules and performance; 
hiring and firing employees; designing 
products and prcx:esses and assuring quality. 
In addition, several layers of managers exist 
to supervise all of this. 

Mass production has become highly 
bureaucratic and less efficient than it was. An 
increasing number of production steps and 
indirect processes means more hand-offs <rf 
information, parts and finished products. 
This, plus the growing number of dependen- 
cies, lengthens production time and causes a 
dramatic increase in mistakes. 

In back ofFices of Tayloristic* insurance 
companies, for example, forms are passed 
from one worker to another in assembly line 
fashion. Functionaries take longer to pro- 
cess forms» make mistakes that must be 
corrected and shuffle customers who have 
made telephone inquiries from department 
to department. Each specialized worker 
knows only a single part of the form and has 
no authority to solve a customer problem 
that goes l)eyond a naiTowly defined area. 

As policy options increase, new forms 
of risk are insured and computers are in- 
creasingly sed to store and process informa- 
tion, work jcomes more complex and 
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change becomes a way of life. The number 
of tasks to be pefformed increases exponen- 
tially, and the tasks change often. To control 
all of this, administrative guidelines, work 
procedures and indirect functions multiply 
until bureaucracy overwhelms efficiency and 
quality. 

An Alternative: High Performance 
Work Organizations 

Managers, however, do have another choice. 
Across the United States and throughout 
high wage countries around the world, some 
companies have been adopting a completely 
new style of work. The guiding principle of 
this new work organization is to reduce 
bureaucracy by giving authority to direct 
workers for a wider variety of ti>sks. 

Workers are asked to u.se judgment and 
make decisions rather than follow, by rote, 
cumbersome pr(x:edures spelled out in 
detail. Management layers disapiH*ar as 
front-line workers take over many of the 
tasks that others used to do — from quality 
control to production .scheduling. Tasks 
formeriy performed l>y dozeas of unskilled 
individuals are now perfomied by fewer 
highly .skilled people 

New forms of work organization apply 
in some form to almo.st every industry. In a 
traditional American bank, for example, the 
fup' tion.s of a teller are u.suaPy limited to 
accepting deposits, cashing checks and 
recording loan and bill payments. The 
positkm is highly specialized. Some tellers 




deal with commercial clients, others with 
foreign currency transactions, others with 
travelers' cheques and still others with small 
account customers. 

If a customer h^ a more complex 
transaction, seeks financial advice or is 
interested in bank 'praiucts/ the teller refers 
the customer to a back-up department, 
staffed in large part by college-educated 
customer service representatives. Some 
banks have even instituted different groups 
of back-up personnel who are organized by 
the complexity of the customer issue. The 
entire front office* system — from automatic 
teller machines to tellers, from customer 
service and sales representatives to loan 
officers — is organized by operations man- 
agers to move customers in and out of the 
bank as quickly as possible. It is a highly 
Tayloristic' work design. 

Most American banks have a turnover 
race among tellers that averages more than 
40 jX-Tcent a year, and in some branches can 
approach 200 percent. Salaries are low, 
starting at about $14,000 annually. Pressure 
IS high to perform one's duties accurately 
and quickly, and advancement is limited. 
Training for these jobs consi.sts of four to .six 
weeks of orientation and practice. 

In a number of European banks, .such 
as Hypo, Dresdner and the Bavarian Bank in 
Germany, work is now Ix^ing reorganized to 
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a$fixmiHm worker* imkeover 
many qfibe tasks thai oiber$ 
used to do. 



New forms of work 
arganixaiUm appfy Hi some 
form to almost every industry* 
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in a number of European 
banks . . . work is now being 
reorganized to assign greater 
responsibility to skitied 
financial 'clerks'. - . They* 
handle all the functions of the 
average American teller, plus 
open new accounts, grant 
mortgages and loans, prfH:ess 
commercial foreign and 
consumer transactions, 
provide investment advice 
imd sell stocks and bonds — 
functions pepformed by 
specialized departments in 
traditional American bimks. 



assign greater respcinsibility to skilled finan- 
cial clerks/ The individuals who fill these 
positions are actually viewed as 'front office' 
professionals, rather than as tellers. They 
handle all the functions of the average 
American teller, plus open new accounts, 
grant mortgages and loans, process commer- 
cial, foreign and consumer transactions, 
provide investment advice and $ell stocks 
and bonds — functions peiformed by spe- 
cialized departments in traditional American 
banks. 

in some foreign banks, these workers 
are a.ssigned their c^*vn clients with whom 
they build professional relationships. There 
is an empha.sis on job rotation, working in 
small groups with other bank professionals 
and demonstrating some degree of compe- 
tency in every banking function — both in 
the front' and back' offices. 

The financial cleik position is regarded 
as an official profession for which one must 
train for tl ree /ears in a competitive and 
rigorous apprenticeship program beginning 
at age 16. Learning does not end with the 
apprer oship: a university track or an 
industry supported profe.s.sional banking 
academy provides considerable opportunities 
for advancement. 

The education foundation and the 
apprenticeship program that prepare young 
pec^ple for these professions have been in 
exi.stencc for decades; now in the face of 
increasing glc^bal competition in financial 



markets, these foreign t)ariks are redesigning 
work to take greater advantage of the capa- 
bilities of these well-trained employees. To 
be sure, not every foreign bank is making 
such changes; but the tools, the potential 
and the trend is evident. 

Work reorganizations like this require 
big investments in training. Workers' piay 
levels often rise to reflect their greater 
qualificadom^ and responsibilities. But the 
productivity and quality gains more than 
offset the costs to the company of higher 
wages and skills development. 

Despite these advantages, most Ameri- 
can companies still rling to old forms of 
work organization. For more than 95 per- 
cent of the companies in our survey, the 
control panel plant s solution is still the 
preferred route. 

Why Companies Continue To Make 
The Low Wage Choice 

Faced as they are with mounting foreign and 
domestic competitive pressures, why do 
incxst American companies stick with tradi- 
tional forms of wc^rk organization? For many 
companies, the costs seem too high and the 
benefits still uncertain: 

• A .substantial initial inve.stment is necessary 
to shift to a high productivity path. Work- 
ers and managers must be retrained. 
Unlike capital investment, which is an 
^ employer's to keep, companies risk losing 
their training inve.stment if employees 
.seek work el.sewhere. 
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• Returns on investment from reorganization 
may take several years to realize. The 
perverse short-term fmancial horizons by 
which most American companies operate 
present tremendous obstacles to this type 
of investment. 

• The flow of work and responsibilities must 
be redesigned. The transition can disrupt 
work processes. 

• Public policy often encourages ^.he low 
wage path. Our lack of national commit- 
ment to full employment makes it easier 
for companies to hire temporary or sea- 
sonal workers and lay them off with little 
consequence. Our foreign tax credit and 
deferral and foreign trade zone legislation 
provide incentives for low wage produc- 
tion offshore. Our equal pay bw does not 
apply to part-time and temporary employ 
ees, making it cheaper for employers to 
replace full-time pemianenl workers with 
contingent workers. 

American companies that overcome all 
the obstacles and decide to pursue high 
productivity work organizations run into one 
final obstacle that their foreign counterparts 
do not have to face: a front-line workforce 
that often needs remedial education. 

As one financial services manager said 
to our study team, *'We can pay to give 
remedial education to our current workers. 
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but we can't afford to regive high-school 
educations to all our new hires who are 
high-school graduates because they dkin't 
learn much the first time/ 

Or as another financial services human 
resources director said, **! can do my back 
office functions anywhere in the wcakl fK)w. 
If I can't get enou^ skilled workers here, I'll 
move the skilled jote out of the country and 
just do the customer interface here.** 

Why WiMrk Orguiizmtion Is Pivotal 

The changes taking place in work cu'^miza- 

+ 

tion are key to productivity and quality 
improvement, the touchston€^s of economk: 
success. 

Steam and electricity drove the first two 
industrial revolutbns, causing prcrf^ound 
changes in work organization which in- 
creased productivity, quality and living 
standards dramatically. The creation of the 
factory in the 1800 s and mass production in 
the 1900 s followed these technology break- 
throughs. 

The advent of the computer, high speed 
communicatk>ns and universal education are 
heralding a third industrial revolution. High 
performance work organizations are already 
unleashing new advances in productivity, A 
greater variety of high quality products and . 
services are possible with shorter lead times 
between new product generations and 
between the placing of an order and the 
receipt of the produa. 
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America implemented the mass produc- 
tion revolution faster than other nations, 
even though others — the British and Ger- 
mans primarily — had pioneered more of 
the enaUing technologies. The enabling 
technologies for today's new revolution have 
been pioneered mainly in the United States, 
but this does not guarantee that we will reap 
the greatest economic benefits. To do so, 
we must also lead the world toward new 
high performance work organizations. 

Work organization changes drive the 
demand for high skills. But without a skilled 
workforce, most companies will settle into 
low wage work organizations. 

As we shall now see, we are not now 
providing the education and skills to a 
majority of oui students and workers which 
will be required to support a move to new 
high performance work organizations. 
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HOW WE PREPARE OUR 
CHILDREN FOR WORK 

No nation has produced a highly qualified 
technical workforce without first providing 
its workers with a strong general education. 
America invests little in its front-line work- 
force. We do not expect much from them in 
school. We give them few job skills and 
little training. And we let them sink or swim 
when they try to get into the workforce. 
Yet, these are the very people we must 
count on to lead the way to a competitive 
and productive economy. 

The educational performance of those 
students who become front-line workers in 
this country is well below the average 
performance of their counterparts in some 
newly industrializing low wage countries. 
Our front-line workers will not be able to 
compete in the economic arena because they 
are increasingly unable to com|)ete in the 
educational arena. They are fast becoming 
unemployable at American wage levels. 

In our expectations for young people, 
the resource's that we devote to them and 
the rewards for performance that we give 
them, our whole system conspires to pro- 
duce minimal educational effort or achieve- 
ment among our students who are not 
college bound. 
O 
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Our educational system is 
almost wholly oriented 
toward the needs of the 
college bound We provide 
very Utile for the majority of 
this nation's youth who do 
not go to four-year colleges. 



One in five American children 
grows up in Third World 
surroundings . . . many of 
these children start out with 
severe learning 
disadvantages from which 
they never recover. 



Two Tracks From The Starting Line 

Beginning in elementary school, students are 
sorted and grouped within their classrooms 
by ability. In the early grades, these groups 
are often given birds* names, like ^Bluebirds' 
and Robins ' 

Louis, a Bluebird' in a third grade class, 
spends the reading hour sounding out words 
(^n a blackbcwrd one by one His teacher 
knows' that his ability is lew, so she doesn't 
push him hard. 

Jim, a Robin' in Louis' class, sits by 
himself at a desk on the other side of the 
room. He and the rest of the Robins' are 
expected to read a certain number of stories 
per week and write mini-reports on their 
favorite story\ 

Seven years later, Louis and Jim no 
longer go to the same cla.s.ses: 

In his general math class, Louis is 
learning to calculate sales tax on a grocery 
bill. For his homework assignment, he is 
supposed to add columns of figures together 
and then apply percentages to the total. 

Down the hall, Jim has been working 
on problems in analytical geometry for the 
past hour. Next period, he and his lab 
partners will work on the design of a simple 
software program to control a toy rotot they 
are building. 

Louis represents nearly half of all high- 
school students, those who are relegated to 
■general curriculum' courses to learn life 
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.survival skills ' It is a path to nowhere for 
Louis and the others who go on to become 
America's front-line workers. 

Jim, v>n the other hand, will go on to 
college. There, he will be given the skills, 
knowledge and credentials he needs to 
direct the front-line workers of this nation. 

Students who enter the workforce 
rather than attend college or post-secondary 
vocational-technical training, account for 
only about 25 percent of all secondary 
school vocational credits. Surprisingly, 
students headed for college account for 
nearly 48 percent of these vocational credits. 
Less than one eighth of general education 
.students enter a job with any occupation- 
specific vocational education preparation. 
As a result, the general curriculum' ends up 
providing neither .strong academic skills nor 
strong vocational .skills. 

Our educational system is almast 
wholly oriented toward the needs of the 
college bound. We provide very little for the 
majority of this nation's youth who do not 
go to four-year colleges. The story starts 
early, in the conditions under which many of 
our front-line workers grow up, and the 
resources that we provide them while in 
school. 

Special Problenis Of The Poor 

One in five American children grows up ai 
Third World surroundings. Often living in 
communities where they are surrounded by 
hunger, violence and drug addiction, many 
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of these children start out with severe learn- 
ing disadvantages from which they never 
recover. 

Poor children pose a significant chal- 
lenge to educators, and their special prob- 
lems often require extra attention. Schools by 
themselves cannot be expected to bring 
these children up to world class standards. 
Their job is made even more difficult, if not 
impossible, by the financing of the sy.stem. 

Since almost half of the funding for 
public education is drawn from local prop- 
erty taxes, the financial system favors those 
who are most likely to go to college — the 
children of the economically advantaged. 
(In Ohio, for example, poor communities 
spend as little as $2,500 per pupil while 
wealthier areas spend up to $10,000.) 

Affluent schcK)! districts also benefit 
disproportionately from .state educ ational 
funding. Slate aid is generally based on pupil 
attendance. Because dropout rates are lower 
in wealthier ait^as, they end up with more 
money for their secondary school age stu- 
dents than do poor districts. Schools with 
the largest percentage of disacK'antaged 
students offer 40 percent fewer vocational 
courses and facilities, one third as many 
occupational programs, and one half as 
many advanced courses as schools with the 
smallest percentage of disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

This nation cannot hope to produce a 
world class workforce without addressing 
^u^^ problems, 
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Expectadom And Standards 

As a society, we do not seem to expect 
much of the students who are not headed 
for college. 

In faa, the difference between Louis 
and Jim lies mainly in the expectations that 
the adults in their lives have for them. From 
an early age, the adults in Louis' life told him 
that he had little academic ability. Believing 
it, he did not display any. But everyone 
expected much of Jim, and he performed. 
More than any other country in the world, 
the United States believes that natural ability, 
rather than effort, explains achievement. 

The tragedy is that we communicate to 
millions of students every year, especially to 
low income and minority students, that we 
do not believe they have what it takes to 
learn. They then live up to our expectations, 
despite evidence that they can meet very 
high performance standards under the right 
conditions. 

Most employers look at the high-school 
diploma as evidence of staying power, not of 
academic achievement. The vast majority of 
them do not even ask to see a transcript. 
They realized long ago that it is possible to 
graduate from high school in this country 
and still be functionally illiterate. 

As a result, despite recent attempts to 
tighten up graduation requirements in many 
.states, the non-college bound know that 
their performance in high school is likely to 
have little or no bearing on the type of 
employment they manage to find. 

How We Prepare Our Children For Work 
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. . . typical bigb-scb€H>l 
graduates mitt about in tbe 
labor market^ movingfirom 
one dead-end Job to another 
until tbe age of 23 or 24. Then, 
witb Utile more in tbe way of 
skiOs tban they bad at IS, 
they move into tbe regular 
labor market, no match for 
the highly trained German, 
Danish, Swedish or Swiss 
youth of 19. 
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The Transition From School To Work 

Although the vaM niajorily of our young 
people leave high school to go directly to 
work, we typically offer them little or no 
assistance in this transition. 

Few large firms in the United States will 
employ vStudents who have just graduated 
from high school, prefemng to wait until 
they have evStablished some sort of track 
record elsewhere. Family and friends can 
often help middle class youngvSters gain their 
first chancj in the workplace. But poor and 
minority students in the inner cities and 
impoverished rural areas rarely have such 
help. Ceitain they will be rejected out-of- 
hand by middle class employers who will 
not like the way they talk, dress and behave, 
many give up early, both on vschool and 
work. 

The result is that typical high-school 
graduates mill about in the labor market, 
moving from one dead-end job to another 
until the age of 23 or 24. Then, with little 
more in the way of skills than they had at 
18, they move into the regular labor market, 
no match for the highly trained German, 
Danish, Swedish or Swiss youth of 19. 

Most secondary schools provide little 
opportunity for the student to build a bridge 
to the workplace and gain, while in school, 
the values, habits and skills that European 
youth naturally acquire through their training 
and mentoring during apprenticeship pro- 
grams. (In America, the apprenticeship 
system is not designed or perceived as a 
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,schoc)l-to-work transition program — the 
average apprentice in the United States is 
older than age 29 ) 

Some vocational educators are moving 
to put more academic subscance into their 
offerings. Some are creating technology 
curricula that incorporate demanding math- 
ematics and science studies in an approach 
that enables students to apply what they are 
learning to challenging technological prob- 
lems. Some 1,500 students are enrolled in 
sch(X)l-to-apprenticeship programs based on 
the European model. 

Some high schools are pairing up with 
community colleges to offer combined 
programs that promise a real future to their 
vocational graduate?^. Some business organi- 
zations have worked with school districts to 
initiate high-school academies that offer 
gorxl connections to technical careers in 
busine.ss. And some elite vocational schools 
have always done a good job of preparing 
their students for good careers. But these 
programs, promising as they are, hardly 
constitute a system. 

The fact remains tliat our secondary 
schools are not organized to meet the needs 
of employers or work-bound students. Even 
the vocational education system does a 
better job of placing its students in post- 
secondary educational institutions than 
placing them in jobs related to their course 
of study. The guidance system is set up to 
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help students get into college. Employers 
who ask for transcripts typically find them 
very difficult to obtain, but colleges are able 
to receive them easily. There is no curricu- 
lum to meet the needs of non-college bound 
youth, no real employment service for those 
who go right to work, few guidance services 
for them, no certification of their accomplish- 
ment and, as we have mentioned, no re- 
wards in the workplace for hard work in 
iichool. 

Dropouts 

Currently, more than 20 percent of our 
nation's students drop out before completing 
high school (the figure is as high as SO 
percent in many inner cities). Not only do 
w'e make little effort to help our potential 
dropouts in school, but once they do drop 
out, our scKiety makes even less of an effort 
to recover them. Some dropouts do come 
back at their own initiative and expense to 
earn their school equivalency certificates, but 
only after many years wasted in unproduc- 
tive employment. 

Ironically, schools and governments 
reap substantial short-term benefits when a 
student drops out. For example, the average 
annual per pupil expenditure for a student in 
school is approximately $4,300. When a 
student drops out, the schooPs costs drop. 

By comparison, overall spending in 
employment and training programs for 
dropouts is relatively low. While some 



programs have per participant costs equal to 
or greater than the per pupil expenditures in 
schools, only a small fraction of the eligible 
popuiauon is enrolled in these *second 
chance' programs. If the total federal, slate 
and loc^l funding for ^second chance' pro- 
grams were applied to all current dropouts, 
we would spend the equivalent of only $235 
annually per dropout in the nation. 

This perverse incentive system essen- 
tially allows us to balance our education 
budgets on the backs of our school drop- 
outs. 

Over the long run, however, we pay. 
Our welfare and unemployment systems, our 
prisons, and, ultimately, the national 
economy are continually drained by the cost 
of sustaining an uneducated, unproductive 
individual in our society. 

The Finish Line 

We expect very little academic accomplish- 
ment from the students who are not in the 
ac^ademic college bound curriculum; we give 
them watered down courses and we provide 
them with very few opportunities for partici- 
pating in effective applied learning programs 
or for acquiring relevant, professional-level 
qualifications for occupations. 

• We have no national system capable of 
setting high academic standards for the 
non-college bound or of assessing their 
achievement against those standards. 
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OurJkiHre depends om 
having IHgtiy sUUed, IHgbfy 
tmoiivmted workers on the 
Jhmi Mne Thai is noi what 
our educaiion system was 
designed to produce. 



• We make verj' Htile provision for facilitat- 
ing the school-to-work transition. It is 
especially dtffkuk for students who knov> 
few aduks to help them gain their first )ob 
CM* acquire he haMs, attttudes aiKl values 
that will enaUe them to keep that job 
once they get tt, Hi^i-school guklance 
offices focus their efforts on the ^udents 
going off to college, not on those bound 
for work. 

• We do almost nothing to recover our 
students who drop out of school — 
almost one quarter of all our students — 
one third of whom will go on to become 
our front-line workforce, 

• We provkle far more finarKrial support for 
districts with high propottions of students 
who usually attend four-year colleges than 
we do for districts serving our future front- 
line workforce. 

America will not be able to choose a 
high productivity, high wage future unless it 
charts a sharp change of course. Our future 
depends on having highly skilled, highly 
motivated workers on the front line. That is 
not what our education system was designed 
to produce. 
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THE EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING OF AMERICA'S 
ADULTWORKERS 

Each year, American employers spend an 
estimated $30 billion on formal training. At 
most, however, only one third of this 
amount is spent on our non-college edu- 
cated workforce, affecting no more than 
eight percent of our front-line workers. The 
occasional training which companies do 
provide for these workers is generally limited 
to orientation training for new hires or team 
building' and motivational training for long- 
term employees. The one exception is the 
ongoing training provided for skilled crafts- 
people. 

Only a small fraction of fimis make a 
significant investment in training workers. 
According to the American Society for 
Training and Development, $27 billion of 
that $30hillion was paid out by 15,000 
employers (one half of one percent of all 
American employers). And, of this small 
universe of firms that actually train, only 100 
to 200 — the lar^*"st companies with signifi- 
cant professional and managerial staff — 
spend more than two percent of their payroll 
on formal training 
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Two Thirds Of Company Training Dollars 
Go To The CoU^ Educated 
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The Education And Dnining Of America 's Adult Worhen 
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The $30 billion spent by companies on 
training represents less than 10 percent of the 
nation's annual public education budget. We 
thus devote almost all ctf our educational 
resources to the first 15 to 20 years of life. 
We assume that little learning will be required 
during the subsequent 40 to 50 years of 
working life, especially for front-line workers. 

Apprentices are part of the small minor- 
ity of fix)nt-line workers who benefit from 
extensive, long-term training. These are 
skilled woricers — construction tradespeople, 
operating engineers and tool and die makers. 

The apprenticeship system usually 
combines paid work with classroom and 
woricplace instruction. Training is systematic. 
Clear industry established standards and 
regular performance assessmients lead to 
nationally recognized certification. 

National industry based net^'orks of 
unions and employers often help design the 
curricula and provide the locally administered 
programs with an infrastructure of support. 
Federal and state education funds support 
buildings and the cost of instructors. 

Apprenticeship programs sponsored by 
unions and companies provide coherent 
training to develop the skills of adult workers. 
Though worthwhile programs, they serve less 
than 300,000 people at any given time — less 
than three tenths of one percent of our 
workforce. 



The fact that employers in this country 
do not spend much money on training 
front-line workers is not surprising. The 
Taylor* model of work c^ganizatkxi still 
followed by most of our companies does not 
require skills from the vast majority of their 
workers. 

Americans have traditionally relied oa 
the marketplace to determine how much 
educatKKial preparation is necessary for 
work. We assume that companies will train 
their workers if it makes business sense, and 
that individuals will seek training tf they M 
it will improve their career prospects. How- 
ever, most employers require litde in the 
way of skills for most workers, so market 
demand for training is weak. And, informa- 
tion — critkral to efficient market functioning 
— about the quality of training programs is 
largely unavailable. The result is relatively 
little training for the average worker, 

FiHindations For PuUic Labor Maricct 
Policy 

Modem public labor market polk^r in 
America has its origins in the Great Depres- 
sion. The Federal and state governments 
created the Unemployment Insurance system 
(UI) to provide temporary economic assist- 
ance to laid ofi^ woricers. To help these 
workers, a national network of local offices 
was develo{>ed through a state administered 
employment service system. 
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To protect workers, the government 
established minimum wage laws, pension 
and insurance benefits standards, health and 
safety laws and child labor guidelines. 
Federal ground rules for labor and manage- 
ment relations were also set. The employ- 
ment service network was originally used by 
the Federal government to link income 
maintenance, job search and training to- 
gether, but that assignment has eroded over 
time. 

While skills development has never 
been a central focus of American labor 
market policy, a whole series of progiams 
has grown on the periphery. Education, 
social and economic development policy 
initiatives have come to incorporate training 
as part of their missions. What we are left 
with is a complex and fragmented network 
of adult training efTons. 

Education Initiatives 

Though they were not designed to do so, 
state supported community colleges and 
federal Pell Grants and Guaranteed Student 
Loans have had a major impact on adult 
vocational training. More and more, public 
and proprietary educational institutions are 
becoming contract training providers to 
private employers and to public agencies. 

In 1947, the Truman report identified 
the need for a community college system. 
Originally conceived as 'stepping stones' to 
four-year colleges, community colleges are 

used primarily by recent high-school 



graduates and adults for vocatkmally related 
training. Today, over 1,200 community 
colleges annually serve five miUion people in 
de^ee progran^ ami another 4.5 million in 
non<fedft courses, and they consume $12 
billkxi in state funds. More tfuin two thirds 
of the da&ses<they provide today are for 
adult vocational education. 

For adults who seek to upgrade their 
skills, the accessibility and flexiUe schedul- 
ing policies of annmunity alleges make 
these instituticHis appealing. These charac- 
teristics also encourage sporadk: course 
taking rather than the pursuit of degrees, 
however, and drcqxHit rates are high. 

In addition, the lack of standards 
sometimes makes it difficult for students to 
transfer courses to other institutions or for 
employers to recognize the value of qualiH- 
cations. 

According to the National Assessment 
of Vocational Education, only 19 percent of a 
group of recent high-school graduates who 
entered post-secondary education completed 
a bachelor's (11.2 percent) or an associate's 
(5.9 percent) degree or a certificate (1.9 
percent) within four years. The assessment 
highlighted the need "^to help students 
choose a field of study, construct a coherent 
sequence of courses in that field, complete 
the course or program and find a related 
job.*' 
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Pdl Grants and Guaranteed Student 
Loan programs were introduced to give poor 
and woricing class children the means to 
anend college. These progranns helped to 
create a major industry of private proprietary 
schools, while at the same time fueling the 
community college system. Over 85 percent 
of students attending proprietary schools are 
funded by this public money. 

For employers, community colleges and 
proprietary schools are natural training 
providers. With laige teaching staffs and 
extensive course material, these institutions 
can tailor pfx>grams to a client's needs. For 
the institutions themselves, the extra money 
that comes in the form of tuition arul fees 
make this an attractive pursuit. 

Social Policy 

Just as education policy has spawned a vast 
network of training institutions for workers, 
our social policies have also created a series 
of programs tb train poor people. Lyndon 
Johnson's War on Poverty created a variety 
of targeted programs that eventually focused 
almost all of the Federal government's 
attention on short-term training programs for 
the economically disadvantaged. Several 
name changes have occurred since the 
1960\s, but not the type of training. Eventu- 
ally, the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
lK*came the umbrella. 

T(Klay, the Federal government spends 
roughly S5.7 billion annually on 13 major 
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employment and training programs, two 
thirds of which is allocated to the JTPA. 

JTPA has four major components — 
training assistance fot economk:ally disad* 
vantaged youth aiKi adults (Title IIA), the 
Summer Youth Employment and Training 
Program (Title IIB), the Job O^ps and the 
diskxrated worker programs (Title mX Each 
JTPA program has specifk digibiltty require- 
ments, but individuals can qualify for more 
than one program. 

Other JTPA programs provkle en^Aiy- 
ment and training a^istance for diskxated 
workers, and for other Ufget groups such as 
Indians, Native Alaskans, Hawalians and 
mi^nt and seasonal workers. 

While JTPA is the largest, several other 
federal training programs exist. Each targets 
a special needs' population. Among these 
populations are senior citizens, refugees and 
those on welfare or needing vocational 
rehabilitation or food stamp assistance, 

A number of states have deated social . 
programs for the economically disadvan- 
taged to supplement federal efforts. 

The federal and state training progran^ 
for disloc^ated and disadvantaged workers are 
well-intentioned, and some of them do an 
extraordinary job. However, because the 
programs are designed exclusively to aid the 
disadvantaged and dislocated populations, 
benefits are marginal in the labor market and 
participants are stigmatized. 
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Due to limited funds, and their disper- 
sion amcmg such a bige number of constitu- 
encies, these progranis reach only a sniall 
poftion of poor people in the country and 
provide only liniited training assignee. 

EccMKMnfc Dcveloimient Initi^^ 

Most stales have created a variety of pro- 
grams to attract industry. They provide low 
cost construction financing, subsidized land, 
infrastructural subsidies and a variety of 
services to entice firms to locate in their 
state. 

Assistance with finding good job appli- 
cants and giving them training to make them 
job-ready has now become part of the 
service package offered by most states to 
companies they are seeking to attract. North 
Carolina was the first, in 1957, using state 
public education facilities, to provide 'cus- 
tomized training* tailored to meet the needs 
of new comF>antes coming into the state. 
Other Southern states adopted the idea as a 
way to convince companies in the North that 
the Southern laboi' supply; though not 
industrially experienced, could be brought 
up to a high standard. These programs 
proliferated throughout the country. 

In the late 1970's, firms that were 
already established in particular states began 
to complain that most new jobs resulted 
from expansion of existing firms, not from 
the arrival of new companies. They asked 



state governments to spend more time and 
money on them, rather than 'chasing smoke- 
stacks' in other states. This led to an exten- 
skHi of imny state training programs for 
growing kx:al cxxnpanies. 

States added retofition of firms to the 
list of economic de^k)pment efFoits during 
the recession of the I980's — a time when 
few companies were e^qpanding. Companies 
in scmie states became eligibte for training 
fiinds to upgrade skills so that thev would 
remain in a state. 

States now spenkl almost $1 billion a 
year to train workers for new jobs and to 
upgrade the skills of those already in the 
woridbrc* The training is usually of short 
duration, though in some cases it helps 
cx>mpanies significandy upgrade skills of 
selected groups of line workers. Some of ^ 
these state programs also help fill specific 
skill shortages, such as data processing. 

The Current Aduh Training and 
Employment "Syatem' 

Th? network of public training activities in 
the country has thus been created' as a resUk 
of unrelated educational, social and eco- 
nomic development goals rather than from 
any overall vision of human resource devel- 
opmerit. These various and often unin- 
tended origins of our adult training and 
employment \system* have created a bewil- 
ctering array of serv^ices, programs and 
provicters. • 
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At ibe local ktbar market 
level. . . Lack qfhtfkmaaikm 
on provisUm, price mmd 
quaiUy ctnUinHaOy frustrates 
ibe^/fiMTtst^etaployers, 
agency qffMals and 
customers to natigate the 
system 



Tbe resuU is a crazy quUt of 
competing and overlapping 
policies and programs, uHtb 
mi coberent system of 
standardization or 
iitformation excbange 
services on which various 
providers and agencies can 
rely. 



In Michigan, for example, $800 million 
in combined aimual siate and fedeial funds 
are scattered across 70 sqianit«;^tfaining and 
education funding pfx)gram$, admiittsieted 
by nine differem departmertts of state gov* 
emmem, and offered by innumeraUe local 
providers. In New York, 19 different unito of 
state government distribute $725 million in 
job training services through more Uian 85 
different ftfc^ms. At die local bbor market 
level, where peqple seek Mining and em- 
ployers seek workers, the pkture is blurred. 
Lack of inforrnatkMi on proviskwi, fwice and 
quality continually frustrates the effcxts of 
employers, agency officials and customers to 
navigate the system. 

Employers, government agencies and 
post-secondary institutions use skills classifi- 
cations to plan and manage their human 
resoince programs. But trying to define the 
skill content of jobs is often an impossible 
task. The maze of classification systems 
attests to this: 

• Seven different classification systems are 
used by various federal agencies and three 
others by the armed servtees. The United 
States Department of Labor's Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, one of these systeins, 
lists some 12,000 classifications. 

• More than 500 national and regional 
private groups set standards for selected 
jobs. 



• The United States Department of Labor's 
apprentKeship program abne utilizes 97 
separate industry committees to set stan- 
dards for some 384 occupations. 

Theresult feaF crazy quitt of competog 
and overlapping poUcies and (ffogruns, with 
no coherent system oT standardtz^km or 
tnfbrmatkxi exchange services on whkh 
various provkJeis and agencies can rely. 

How has the system become so com- 
plex? A recent Mfchigan task force report 
described the evohitkm of the coiAisiOfi 
over the 30 years of government acthrky in 
empk>yment and training as folkiws; 

"Most new programs . . . are brought 
forth with little attcntkxi paki to their prede- 
cessors. Often the legislatkin creating 
programs Imposes specifk: defti^tkiils, nded 
and administrative procedures for expendi- 
tures; only rarely are these dovetailed with 
existing programs. The end result is often 
policy itKX)herence, administrative confusion 
. and servkre delivery fragmentatton/ 

The product of this ad hoc approach to 
training policy develc^meni is the creatkm 
of a nuze erf" subsystems that are often 
incomprehensible to those who seek to use 
theth at isl tocal labor market level. 

Reform Efforts 

There have been reform efforts over the past 
decade, but the reform agenda is almost as 
fragmented as the current aduk training 
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efforts themselves. Inirtatives over the last 
decade include: 

• Increased private sector involvement 
through Private Industry Councils. Busi- 
ness leaders, elected officials and commu- 
nity and education leaders share respcKisi- 
bility for managing programs for the 
disadvantaged. However, because of 
limited funding, these programs reach 
only a fraction of those eligible. 

• Greater emphasis on basic jskills for wel- 
fare clients. Although well-intentioned. 
(Hc^ fbdetal and state programs aimed. at 
skills upgrading stress j<>h placement 
rather than Itaming gain. As a result, 
participants often receive brief training 
and may only Ix* eligible for low skill, low 
paying jobs. 

• Setting jX'rfomiance standards. Some 
states have called for common ix?rfomi- 
ance standards and a central c)\ensight 
lx)ard to collect client and lalx)r market 
information, monitor performance and 
influence funding, 

• Greater use of outcome measures. To 
ensure accountability, !..>me states are 
Ix^ginning to use outcome measures rather 
than procedural requirements. Instead of 
job placements or graduation rates, dem- 
onstrated competencies are the bench- 
mark. 

ERIC , 



These ongoing reform effects have been 
han^^eted by a lack of oxmnon skills dassi- 
fkatkxis that mak^ k neariy inqxMsMe to 
compare programs. Lack of agreement on 
how to define levds of skill mastery makes it 
very difficult to estaUish workable outccxne 
standarcb. In addilkxi, most efforts have 
been narrowly focused on transitional 
training programs for the disadvantaged 
rather than on building a single comprehen- 
sible system to meet the training needs of 
employers as well. The public and private 
collaboration necessary to make the inarket 
for tminingvoper^t^ .effectively for all non- 
college people has been largely ignored. ' Ih ' 
particular, the Job Service, at the heart of the 
information exchange and job-and-training 
conneaion in other nations, has been al- 
lowed to atrophy in manv American commi»- 
nities. 

Summary: The Current Situation 

Post-secondary training and education for 
the United States workforce appears to be a 
coPectii/t of biireaucratic subsystems rather 
than an effective sy:item addressing needs of 
employees and employers at the a)mmunity 
level. 

Most of America \s pablic training 
programs were intended to mc'*t a series of 
narrowly defined needs that were often 
unrelated to one another. They were never 
intended to cc\istitute a coherent, unified 
skill de\'elopment system for America \s front- 
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Tbe lack of standardization 
across tbe system makes it 
difficult for workers to 
combine courses in a logical 
sequence of advancement 
toward bisber skilled work. 



line workers. No effective system exists at 
the local level for matching employer needs 
with readily availaUe skill develc^ment 
programs. The lack of i^andardization across 
the system makes it difficult for wcffkers to 
combine courses in a logical sequence 
advancement toward higher skilled woik. 

Most workers receive no education or 
training beyond high school. The vast 
majority who do receive training take occa- 
sional courses that are noi tied to any indus- 
try standards because such standards do not 
exist in the United States. Others receive 
some training because they are ecorromically 
disadvantaged or have been dislocated from 
jobs. This training is usually of short dura- 
tion and touches only a small number of 
those wteti^ed it.^- ^ v. , 

wcw improYCO oysfcm t*or inc 
Future 

After the turn of the century, when the 
second industrial revolution spawned the 
mass production system, American industry 
pressured Congress to enact the Smith- 
Hughes Act, which created the American 
system for vcKational education. This system 
prepared American students to work with 
the new machinery and in the new work 
systems being created. It worked well for 
many over time, but it has not been able to 
keep pace with the more rapid changes in 
the work place of today. 



If this Commission is right, we are 
embarking on a third industrial revolution. 
This revolution will usher in new high 
performance work cxganizations that have 
higher skill requirements than exist today. 

Our current adult training polkries are 
ill-equipped to meet this challenge. A 
compuehensive employment arKl training 
polky will be required to do for this revolu- 
tion in work organizaticm what the Voca- 
tional Education Act aimed to do for the last 
revolution. 

The change to high performaiKe woric 
ofganization, and thus the increase in the 
demand for skilled workers, is largely in the 
hands of employers who must decide which 
route to take. 

The increased supply of skilled workers 
^d an effective irvark^/or u^ining will 
require new institutions and public-pnvate 
sharing of responsibility. As we shall see in 
the next chapter, our major competitors 
already have such systems in place. 
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Imj€ipm$t, we vabie mU ttfour worke rs. 
We pmy omr ms set m hfy worker the smme 
AS oar etuikteerm muI we ftiTiiTlilf Mut 
with the emme mmmmi qftrmMmg. 
America is mow more m coumtty qf 
ecomomk: hierarchy thamJapmL 

Japanese plant ^nanager 



America is not the only nation trying to 
maintain high living standards while 
competing with low wage nations. Ger- 
many, Japan, Sweden/Denmark and other 
advanced industrial countries with high 
w vAyagc^ rates face the same challenge. Here, 
however, the simifanty s\upk\ WhUe- v. 
America has had a negative trade balance 
of mo«-o than $100 billion annually for the 
pas: six years, Germany and Japan ha\e 
enjoyed highly positive balances. 
Sweden's and Denmark's trade balances 
have lK*en alx>ut even. 

Each of these natk)ns has maintained 
higher rates of productivity growth than 
the United States, and their living .standards 
and real wages have lx?en rising steadily. 
Pay differentials Ixnween the college 




Five Year Average Trade nadance and Avcrane Hourly 
Wi^ for Production Workers in Selected Countries 



Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

International Monetary Fund 
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educated and noiKollege educated are 
narrower, and the disrribution of income is 
less skewed than in the United States. 



These maiiims, white socially 
and cuHuralty distinct share 
a sirang cammiimeni to 
mainiaining a high siHH high 
wage ecomomy for all of iheir 
people. 



implementation varies widely 
in each of these countries. 
But each maintains coherent^ 
highly systematic structures 
to stimulate both the supply 
of and the demand for highly 
skilled workers. 



Odicr NatkMis* Wtees 

Are lUnS Faster nuin Ours 
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How Are These Natloiis Coping? 

These nations, while socially and culturally 
distinct, share a strong commitment to 
maintaining a hi^ skill, high wage economy 
for all of their people. They also agree on 
certain fundamental principles cx)nceming 
how to achieve this goal: 

• Academic expectations are high {os all 
young people. Both college bound and 
non-college bound students attain high 
standards of educational achievement. 

• Well developed schooNto-woric transition 
programs prov de young people with 
solid, recognized occupational skills. 

• The skills of front-line workers are highly 
valued. Companies and governments are 
committed to providing lifelong training 
and employment opportunities to the 
average worker. 

• Public labor market agencies provide 
valuable training, information and place- 
ment services for all workers. 

• Government, business and the general 
scKiety agree on the need to actively 
promote adoption of high performance 
work organizations. 

Implementation varies widely in eacVi of 
these countries. But each maintains coher- 
ent, highly systematic stmctures to stimulate 
both the supply of and the demand for 
highly skilled workers. 



Bask Educatioa 

Every country we visited requires and makes 
an effoit to ensure thac its young people 
obtain basic proficiency in educational funda- 
nientals (language, mathematics, geography, 
history, scierure and the arts). 

Equal access to a quality education is 
critical for success. Disadvantaged areas 
(such as northern Sweden) and districts with 
problem populations get the most funds for 
education. National curricula and nationally 
or regionally standardized testing systems 
help set standards and reduce the variation in 
quality among schools. In Sweden, Denmark 
and Japan, students of mixed ability are 
generally kept in the same classes until they 
choose a career path at age 16. Tracking is 
uncommon. 

The underlying assumption in all of 
thest countries is that every student can be 
educated to Ix' a prcxiuctive worker in a high 
wage, high skill scKiety. 

Society makes it hard for stiidt nts to fail. 
In Japan, students who fall IxMiind are re- 
quired to spend extra time on weekends, 
evenings and during vacations to catch up. 
In Sweden, students who drop out are pur- 
sued and strongly encouraged to study in 
alternative learning environments attached to 
IcKal youth centers. In Germany, remedial 
education is provided in apprenticeship 
pn)grams to ensure mastery of basic learning 
skills. 



School-Ta-Work Tranaidoii 

Extensive occupatkml {Miq)aratk)n pro- 
grams, combining general education with 
wcM^te training, provkle foreign emprfoyers 
with high skilled, work ready youth and 
offer young people a ^nooth trans^tton firom 
school to wcHldng life. 

In most of the countries we studied, 
schools begin eariy to prepare young people 
for working life*. Students in Denmark, 
Germany and Sweden begin leaming about 
occupations in the seventh grade from local 
employers and labor market ref^esentatives 
who visit the schools. Swedish children 
make Held trips to workplaces and are 
required to complete 10 weeks of summer 
employment by age 16. 

After they finish compulsory school at 
age 15 or 16, the majority of young people 
in Germany, Sweden and Denmark enter a 
two- to four-year professional program to 
prepare them for working life. In Germany, 
young people enter one of 380 formal 
apprenticeship progmms and receive training 
in a company four days a week. In Sweden 
and Denmark, most of the instruction is 
provided in schcx^l, but students also partici- 
pate in workplace training. Most of the 



The important structural change for 
industry is in the mind Ws training, 
not machinery. 

Suvdish CEO 



attqf these commtHes is tibai 

to be a prodttcUve worherina 
b^huM^hi^ ska society. 



Extensive oca^aUontd 
prep0irm9o%s progrmns, 
combtnit^ f/enerml edmcetkm 
wUb wporfisUe training, 
provide foreign employers 
wUb high shitted, work ready 
youth and offer young people 
a smi-HPtb transition from 
scbofd to working Iffe. 



After they finish compulsory 
scbo€d at age 15 or 16, the 
majority of young people in 
Germany, Sweden and 
Denmark enter a two- to 
four-year professifmal 
program to prepare them for 
working life. 
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relev'im industry councils 
and unions ^iesign naiianal 
siuulardsfar ibe programs, 
c'jrtify training providers, 
assess petformance and 
certify cmnpletiom. 



Employers, itnowing that 
students who graduate from 
the system bare ti^e sftiUs 
tbey seeii, are glad to bire 
tbenu Students, seeing a 
direct reiutionsbip between 
school and work, are 
motivated to leanu 
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programs are designed, if combined with the 
appropriate general education courses, to 
allow the student to continue on to cdl^ 
or a variety cA higher technical and commer- 
cial programs. 



no nmiurml resources. Our mmlm cmpiiat 
is bmmmm cmpMml Mmintnini t^ m high 
stmudard qfqumUiy in omr Imkorjbrce 
guaraniees our social weffmrt, OmUrts 
point everyone is agreed. 

Minister (jf Culture, BatKtria 



Whether the training is pmvided mainly 
in the workplace or in the school, a common 
thread runs throughout the European worlc- 
forcc training systems: 

• Study is provided in a wide range of 
cKxaipatic>ns across industries, from auto 
repair and constaiction to f(K>d serv ice 
and hanking. 

• Hducati<^n generally combines sch<K)l and 
work based learning and participants 
spend a certain portion of their studies 
training on the job. 

• Companies and unions provide workplace 
training and maintain strong connections 
with the sch(X)ls. Some Finns in Sweden 
and Germany have even set up their own 
schools to attract highly qualified pnxspec- 
tive job applicants. 

Votces From Abroad 



• Representatives from relevant industry 
councils aiKl unions design national 
standards for the programs, certify trairung 
providers, assess performance and ceittfy 
completion. 

• Students are assessed in performance 
based and written examinations. Those 
who meet the standards set by iiKlustry 
are recognized as skilled workers in the 
trade. 

Emfdoyers, knowing th^ students who 
graduate from the system have the skills they 
seek, are glad to hire them. Scudems, seeing 
a direct relatk>nship between sdKX>l and 
work, are motivated to leam. 

Unlike these central European systems, 
the Japanese emphasize general education. 
Although vocational schools are available to 
Japanese students, the majority complete 
high .school in general education programs. 
Many companies hire for life, and Japanese 
employers, as a result, tend to place greater 
emphasis on a student's general learning 
aWlity and performance in .schoolc Specific 
job related skills are provided by the com- 
pany throughout the individual s working 
life. 

Substantial orientation training, which 
may last for years, replaces the apprentice- 
ship systems which exist in Eumpe, Virtu- 
ally all Japanese students are handed over 
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from a school family' to a work *fiamily' in a 
seamless transition requiring little external 
assistance. 



W0 bmve mo mmiurmi resomrces; mo mM- 
tMy powWt W(B hmv€ omfy om9 fVMtifiMr 
tb0 tmimmUvm cmpmdty qfomr krmims. It 

m90ttrjktwt% this trnttftml pow^v wtM 
fcgtfUMM^ ih€ m uM cnmitw comumom gooM 

Head, Japatiese Federation cf 
Economic Organizations 
(Keidranren) 



The Labor Market System 

All four countries maintain comprehensive 
public labor market systems to assist adult 
workers in finding appropriate training and 
employment. 

In contrast to the United States, where 
public training and job information programs 
only serve a limited population, the systems 
abroad reach the majorit>'. The foreign labor 
market services are carefully integrated, 
providing a one stop shop' for training and 
employment needs: employment placement, 
training and income maintenance for the 
unemployed and the exchange of labor 
market information. The systems are ex- 
tremely well funded and play a critical role 
in their nation's overall economic strategies. 



The labor market services are generally 
integrated under a single agency (or two 
related agendcs, in the case of SwederO and 
governed by a tr^paitite board of govern- 
ment, coii^nny and unioQ r ep r e sen tatiyes. 
The labor market service is funded eidier 
through the unenqpbymem insuraiKe system 
(Germany and Japan) or a special payroll tax 
(Sweden aiKl Denmark). 

Unemployment insurance systems in 
these countries are often coordinated with 
training programs. Typically, unemployment 
insuraiKe is paid cHily as a stipend to those 
in training or, as a last resort, after training 
has taken place. In scHne cases, die traUning 
may be provkled directly by a government 
training center, as in Sweden and Denmark, 
or the agetK)' may pay for training offered 
by a private provider, as in Germany. 

While in full-time training, workers are 
provided with the equivalent of the ncMmal 
unemployment benefit to support them- 
selves. Training is high quality and long 
term. For dislocated workers who are 
changing occupations, this may mean receiv- 
ing training for two years or more. 

A crucial responsibility of the public 
labor market agencies is to gather and 
disseminate information about the status of 
the labor market. Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Japan all employ elaborate market 
information services to guide policy and 
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provkUngm'ometiqpsbtip' 
for training and etmpkt ymemi 
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up to six percent of payroii 
Off training and device a 
significant share of their 
effort to their ft*ont'iine 
workers. 
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direct their moa* active programs. Typically, 
the information service gathers data on 
employers' needs in lcx:al lalx>r markets, the 
skills which are available, and areas with 
surpluses and shortages. This tnformatio ^ 
then used by the service to determine whai 
typc\s of training i provide and to match 
unemployed wo r ke r s to availatile it)hs. 

Company Training 

Leading foreign firms spend up to six per- 
cent of payroll on training and devote a 
significant share of their effort to their front- 
line workers. Large German companies 
provide their workers with a wide range of 
free courses, either at company training 
centers or at outside institutk)ns. Small 
Gernian businesses pcH)l their resources and 
operate external training centers through 
indu.stry ass(Kiations or local Chambers of 
Commerce. Japanese companies f(Kus on 
shop llcx)r training through formalized job 
rotatk>n and instruction programs. 

Government promotes in-company 
training to varying degrees in each v T t .e 
countries. In Denmark, where the economy 
is dominated by small businesses, the gov- 
ernment often provides training to compa- 
nies free of charge. Sweden's national 
training centers and renewal funds' encour- 
age companies to train. Companies are 
required to contribute a certain percentage 
of their payroll to the funds, but may later 
withdraw the money to finance training 
approved by the government and unions. 



Vve ioured a number qf educoHonat 
systems in Europe and the United 
St ides. The biggfsi queshom is alumys 
bow to convince companies to spend tbe 
money an traHtH^. In Germany, this is 
not q$$estioned Everyone does it, and 
everyone knmvs bow importmd it is/or 
''Made in Germany. * 

Gennan training director 



Similar principles guide Singapore's Skills 
Development Fund and the Irish Levy-Grant 

system. 

Organization Of Work 

European and Japanese companies in most 
industries are further advanced than Ameri- 
can companies in the development of high 
productivity forms of work organization. 
The leading firms, particularly those in 
manufacturing and retail, have now been 
experimenting with new processes and work 
cultures for a decade or more. 

Swedish and Danish firms are perhaps 
the most advanc^'^ in adopting cooperative 
forms of work organization. Today, compa- 
nies across many industries are using self- 
directed multi-skilled teams, expanding tbe 
skill content of joK, providing continuing 
training and empowering workers to make 
day-to-day decisions. Workers are also 
consulted on all major investment and work 
organization decisions. 



Mused to take 700 people putting tbehr 
bands on to build a single car. Now it 
takes 2a 

VoltKi executiiv 



German work practices empliasize 
individual worker autonomy and the master)^ 
of high level skills. Workers help plan the 
work organization and are consulted on 
major work related investments and plans. 

Japanese finrjs stress collective worker 
participation in .shop ll(K)r decisions, though 
in a patemalistic fashion. Broad based job 
rotatk)n is commonplace?, and managers 
spend most of their time on the shop ll(K)r. 
Japan has virtually abolished the hourly 
wage versus .salary distinction and bases 
compensation for almost all employees on 

We've tried to build a system wbicb 
allows tbe people to control tbe materi- 
alSf not vice versa. 

Former I oh K) eXiX utn x* 



seniority. (Shop floor employees with levels 
of seniority comparable to the professional 
workforce may m as much as salesmen 
and engineers.) 

Particular work organization mcxlels 
vary by country, but the outcome is the 
same: greater responsibility and earning 
"*'^'"r for the average worker. 
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Why Arc Foreign Companies 
Choosing High Skills? 

Foreign managers do not adopt new forms 
of work ofganization because they are more 
altruistic or more far-sighted than American 
finiivS. Most foreign companies choose high 
prcxiuclivity mcxlels ia response to a variety 
of external and labor market pressures. 

National full employment policies, tight 
labor markets, government labor regulations, 
strong union movements, high wages and a 
highly skilled workforce all provide incen- 
tives for foreign employers to chcx)se the 
high productivity path. 

In Japan, Sweden and Singapore, 
official public commitments to full employ- 
ment limit the ability of employers to lay off 
workers. These policies create a tight labor 
market, making it difficult for employers to 
attHKt new employees. Broader job dcfini- 
tions» attractive career paths and better work 
conditions can give them an edge in hiring. 

In Sweden, Denmark and Germany, 
companies are required by law to consult 
with unions before they can lay off workers. 
Throughout Europe, requirements of timely 
notice and severance pay strongly discour- 
age layoffs. Employers therefore have strong 
incentives to invest in their workers and 
provide training and good career tracks. 



European and Japanese 

companies in most industries 
areJUrtber advanced tban 
American companies in tbe 
development <tfbigb 
productivity forms qf work 
organization . . . Particular 
work organization models 
vary by country, but tbe 
outcome is tbe same: greater 
resp€msibility and earning 
power for tbe average 
worker. 
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. . . tbe higber education and 
skill levels of foreign workers 
make it both necessary and 
possible for foreign 
companies to adopt new 
forms of work organization. 



But higher education levels 
also mean that workers are 
less willing to tolerate 
traditional forms of work. 



Other Nations Invest More 

In Employment And Training Policies 




Norway 



0 1% 2% 3% 4% 5% 6% 
^uDiic Expenditure on Labor Market 
Prognuns In 1987 as a % of GDP 

^Passive includes nudnly unemploy- 
ment insurance, active includes 
nudnly training and |ob counseling 

Source: Swedish Labor Board 



High wage levels, due in part to union 
pressure and national income policies, also 
Force companies to achieve higher levels of 
productivity either through increased training 
or new forms of work organization. 



Finally, the higher education and skill 
levels of foreign workers make it both neces- 
sary and possible for foreign companies to 
adopt new forms of work organization. 
Strong occupational preparation allows 
workers to handle more complex work 
assignments and greater front-line responsi- 
bilities. But higher education levels also 
mean that workers are less willing lo tolerate 
traditional forms of work. 

Swedish education reforms in the 1960's 
that drastically raised education requirements 
also precipitated high rates of absenteeism in 
Swedish factories. Young workers, bored by 
traditional factory work, opted to stay at 
home. This caused manufacturing employers, 
in particular, to reorganize work in order lo 
increa.se job content, with the aim of attract- 
ing workers. 

Them And Us 

While these nations differ in economy and 
culture, they share an approach to the educa- 
tion and training of their workers and to high 
productivity work organization that we lack: 

• They insist that virtually all of their students 
reach a high educational standard. We 

do not. 

• They provide 'professionalized* education 
to non-college educated workers to 
prepare them for their trades and to ease 
their sch(K)l-to-work transition. We do not. 
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This is the reason for the great expan- 
skm ofJUHher eilucaiUm in Germatiy 
r^l^now. Germany is JigbtH^ to hold a 
quaUty edge over countries like Korea 
and Japan — not so nmch with the 
Uniied States. The problem with the 
United States is that there are too many 
people in coUege and not enough quali- 
fied workers. The United States has 
outstanding universUies, but it is miss- 
ing Us middle. Too much training takes 
place on the Job, and therefore is too 
unsystematic 



America stands out among advanced 
nations as having a unique set of approaches 
to education, training, school-to-work transi- 
tion and overall labor market policy. 

Our approaches have served us well in 
the past. They will not serve us well in the 
future. 



America stands out among 
advanced nations as havhfg a 
unique iiet approaches to 
edMicoHon, training, scbodtto- 
work transition and overatt 
labor market poUcy. Our 
approaches have served us 
weU in the past TbeywiUnot 
serve us tvell in the ftiiure. 



Ciennan executuv 



• They operate comprehensive labor market 
systems which combine training, 

lal'K)r market infomialion, job search and 
income maintenance for the unemployed. 
We do not. 

• They .support company based training 
through financing sclKMies ba.sed on 
general re\ enue or payroll tax. We do 
not. 

• They have natic>nal consensus on the 
importance of moving to high productivity 
forms of work organization and building 
high wage economies. We do not. 
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THE CHOICE 

Americans are unwittingly making a choice. 
It is a choice that most of us would probably 
not make were we aware of its conse- 
quences. Yet every day, that choice is 
becoming more difficult to reverse. It is a 
choice which undermines the American 
dream of economic opportunity for all. It is 
a choice that will lead to an America where 
30 percent of our people may do well — at 
least for a while — but the other 70 percent 
\\ ill see their dreams slip away. 

The choice that America faces is a 
choice between high .skills and low ^\ages. 
Gradually, silently, \\e arc choosing low 
wages. 

The choice is being made by companies 
that cut wages to remain competitive. It is 
being made by public officials who fail to 
prepare our children to be productive 
workers. Ultimately, we are all making the 
choice by silently accepting this course. 

We stil! have time to make the other 
choice — one that will lead us to a more 
prosperous future — a choice for high skills. 



not low wages. To make this choice, we 
must fundamentally change our approach to 
work and education: 

• Tcxlay, we demand Ux) little of those 
students not headed for college. 

Tomorrow, we must demand high per- 
formance from all students, even ihose not 
going on to college. 

• Tcxlay, we shaig our shoulders as over 20 
percent of our students — more than 50 
pexent in the inner cities — drop out of 
schools. 

Tomorrow, we must ensure that all young 
people get the education they need to 

succeed. 

• Today, we blame sch(X)ls for not providing 
the type of workers employers want, yet 
employers are rarely involved in student's 
education and training. 

Tomorrow, we must share responsibility 
with the schools for defining standards of 
professional competence and take the 
lead in helping students aoss the bridge 
from school to work. 




Ihc Choice 



The choice thai America faces 
is a choice between Ifigb 
skills and law wages. 
GradtioUy, sUenifyf we are 
choosing low wages. 



The choice is being 
made by companies thai cut 
wages to remain compeOtive. 
it is being made by jmbUc 
ojjflcials wbo/ail to prepare 
our children to be productive 
wt^rkers. Ultimately, we are 
all making the choice by 
silently accepting this course. 
We still have time to make the 
other choice ... a choice for 
high skiUSy not low wages. 
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We Witt be successful if our 
work kindles a debate thai 
leads to aciinn, however 
formulated that sets America 
firmly on a high skiH high 
wage course. 



• Today, we stop educating our non-college 
bound youth at 18 — they must sink or 
swim with the skills they have acquired by 
that age. 

Tomorrow, we must create a means for 
students not going to college and for 
people already in the workforce to ac- 
quire and renew the technical and profes- 
sional skills they need for high productiv- 
ity work. 

• Tcxlay. we limit our public labor policies 
to temporary income maintenance and 
minimal training for the poor and unem- 
ployed. 

Tomorrow, we must expand thase policies 
to embrace skill development for all 
workers, 

• Tfxiay, we don't seem to care if companies 
choose to compete by cutting wages or by 
increasing produaivity and quality. 

Tomorrow, we must provide incentives for 
the high productivity, high quality choice. 

Our Commission members share a deep 
concern about the future that America is 
choosing. If America is to remain prosper- 
ous, fundamental changes are needed in the 
way work is organized and in the way *ve 
educate and train our people. 



We hope and expect that others will 
examine our proposals carefully. But suc- 
cess, in our view, is not necessarily tied to 
the adoption of our precise plan. We will be 
successful if our work kindles a debate that 
leads to aaion, however formulated, that 
sets America firmly on a high skill, high 
wage course. 
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THE FOUNDATION SKILLS 

ReGomincndation #1 
A new educmikmai pefformance siam- 
dardsbomtdheseiforaUstHdemiSy to he 
meibyoige This siamdard sbo$dd be 
esiabUsbed matUmaify and bencbmmrked 
to the highest im the wnrUL 

All of our students should meet a 
national standard of educational excellence 
by age 16, or soon thereafter, which will 
equal or exceed the highest similar standard 
in the world for students of that age. A 
student passing a series of performance 
based assessments that incorporate the 
standard should be awarded a Certificate of 
Initial Mastery. 

In order to adequately prepare our 
young people for working life» we must first 
see that they acquire the educational skills 
necessary to become effective players in a 
highly productive society. 

The establishment of a system of 
national standards and assessment would 
ensure that every student leaves compulsory 
school with a demonstrated ability to read» 
write, compute and perform at world<lass 
levels in general school subjects (mathemat- 
ics, physical and natural sciences, technol- 
ogy, history, geography, politics, economics 
and English). Students should also have 
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exhibited a capacity to learn, think, work 
effectively alone and in group>s and solve 
problems. 

Among other things, the Certificate of 
Initial Mastery would certify labor market 
readiness, and a mastery of the basic skills 
necessary for high productivity employment.* 
The same Certificate would also be required 
for entry into all subsequent rorms of educa- 
tion, including college preparatory and 
certified professional and technical pro- 
grams. 

The assessment system would establish 
objective standards for students and educa- 
tors, motivate students and give employers 
an objective means to assess the capabilities 
of job apfdkrants. 

The Certificate of Initial Mastery would 
not indicate the completion of a student^s 
formal education. Rath^, for the vast ma|or* 
ity of students, this achievement would serve 
as a foundatk)n for more advanced forms of 
education or training. 

Efifort BMcd Educatton And 
Assessment 

The United States is the most over-tested and 
under-examined nation in the world. Most 
of the tests that American students take — 
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AU of our students should 
meet a matioHol standard of 
educational excellence by age 
i6,or soon tbereqfter, which 
tviU equal or exceed the 
highest similar standard in 
the world for students of that 
age, A student passing a 
series of performance based 
assessments that incorporate 
the standard should be 
atvarded a Certificate of 
initial Mastery. 



The assesstnefit system 
would establish (objective 
standards ff^r students ami 
educators, motivate students 
and give eniplt^yers an 
objective means /o assess the 
cababilities of Job 
applicants. 
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standardized acliicwmenl tests and college 
entrance tests — are delilxTately decoupled 
from the school curriculum. Teachers are 
not supposed to preparv students directly For 
these tests, and students are not supposed to 
study for them (except in cram courses' thai 
few believe have lasting educational value). 

As a rcvsult of this testing system, Ameri- 
can education does not clearly reward 
academic effort on the part of either teachers 
or students. 

An examination based assessment 
syvStem would fundamentally change this 
situation. At the heart of such a system 
would Ix? a series of perfomiance based 
examinations for which students can explic- 
itly prepare, (The type of assessment system 
we have in mind is detailed in SupfK)rting 
infomiaiion I.) 

A Cumulative Assessment System 

The assessment system shtKild allow stu- 
dents to collect credentials over a pericKl of 
years, perhaps Ix^ginning as early as en- 
trance into the middle sch(K)L Thi. kind of 
cumulative assessment has several acKan- 
la^V-s over a single series of examinations 

• I: would help to organize and motivate 
students over an extended period of time. 
Rather than pieparing for a far-off exami- 
nation (the form and demands of which a 
12-\ ear-old can only dimly imagine), 
students could Ix^gin early to collect 
specific cenincations. 



• !t would provide multiple opportunities for 
success rather than a single high-stakes 
moment of possible failure. Cumulative 
certificates would greatly enhance the 
opportunity- for the undereducated and 
unmotivated to achieve high educational 
standards. All could earn credentials at 
their own pace, as the crit'^ria for any 
specific credential would not vary, regard- 
less of the student's age. 

• It would allow students who are not 
performing well in the mainstream educa- 
tion vsystem to e mi their credentials under 
other institutional auspices. 

An Independent Examining 
Organization 

To set the assessment standards and certifica- 
tion pixK'edures, we recommend the estab- 
lishment of an independent national examin- 
ing organization that broadly represents 
educators, employers and the citizenry at 
large 

The organization should be authorized 
to convene working commissions in a variety 
of knowledge and skill areas to help> train 
judges, set and assess standards and conduct 
examinations. The organizatkm should be 
independent of >i.hools and sch(K)| systems 
and protected from political pressures. 
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UNIVERSAL MASTERY OF 
THE FOUNDATION SKILLS 



Recommendation #2 
ne siaies should take responsibility for 
assuring that viriualfy all studenis 
achieve a Certificate of Initial Mastery. 
Through the new local Employment and 
Training Boards, the states, with Federal 
assistance, should create and fund 
aUemative learning environments for 
those who cannot attain the Certificate 
of Initial Mastery in regular schools. 

It is ni)t cnouj^h to fstiiblish a high 
pcrform.incv stcindaid It is essential that 
c\cr\'()nc meets it. AboNc all, \\c must axoiu 
creating a system of cclucational haws and 
haw nots* in which some students attain the 
Certificate of Initial Mastery while others are 
permanentK relegated to tlu* Ixickwaters of 
our society. The purpose of the Certificate is 
to impixne the litetinie education and em* 
pUnment opportunities all students, not liJ 
exacerbate the problems that already exist. 

Not all studenis will meet the standard 
at the age ot 16. Some will achieve it earlier. 
They should ha\e the optic., of ad\ancing 
immediately to further education or training. 
Others may remain in school until age 18 
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Ix'fore they earn their Certificate of initial 
Mastery . But some will drop out of .schix)! 
along the way. What .should happen to 
them? 

Local Youtii Centers: The Dropout 
Recovery System 

We recommend that the states, through the 
new l(K'al Employment and Training Boards 
(described in a later chapter), establisli Iwal 
\'outh Centers. These Centers would lx» 
legally responsible to the Boards for all 
young people Ix'tween the ages of 14 and 21 
w ho have left sch(X)l before acquiring their 
Certificates of Initial Ma.stery, Ideally, there 
should Ix' a Youth Center in every commu- 
nity or neighlx)rh(K>d. 

The first priority of the Youth Center 
would be to ensure that every young person 
attains the Certificate. The Center should 
pro\ ide a supportive, family-like en\ iron- 
ment. Young peop!*' would have year-round 
access to basic education in alternative 
settings, employment and career counseling, 
work experience and job placement. The 
Center would provide these .services by 
maintaining strong liaisons with employers 
and connections with the full range of 

I NitvfsdLMihhry Of 'Wc h'ouiuUUHm Skills 



Schematic Representation 

Of The Comniission*s Proposals 
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We recommend that the states, 
through the new iocai 
Employment and Training 
Boards . . . establish local 
Youth Centers . . . The first 
priority of the Youth Center 
tvould be to ensure that every 
young person attains the 
Certificate. 



. , , work expedience and Job 
placement The Center would 
provide these services by 
maintaining strong liaisons 
with employers , . . 



The Center should employ 
altem€ite learning techniques 
that are responsive to 
different learning styles. 
Many of the best existing 
programs emphasize learning 
by doing — often on a Job . . . 
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community health and social service agen- 
cies. A strong mentoring network would be 
fostered to provide positive ro\f^ models for 
the Center's participants. 

A Center might extend its services in a 
number of ways. At one end of the spec- 
tnim. the Center could provide all or most of 
the core services itself. Or, it could contract 
with a range of prcn'iders, including public, 
private, for-profit and not-for-profit organiza- 
tions (including schools) to supply many of 
its services. Some programs already in 
.'xistence can point the way (see Supporting 
Information II). 

The Center should employ alternate 
learning techniques that are responsive to 
different learning styles. Many of the best 
existing programs emphasize learning by 
doing — often on a job — as well as use of 
computer based instruction. These tech- 
niques and many others could he adapted to 
suit individual circumstances. 

Building The Connection Between 
Work And Education For Young 
People Who Do Not Have Their 
Certificates 

Today, the motivation to achieve in high 
school is often overshadowed by the money 
a job can provi le. Students who drop out of 
school, or who merely maintain a phy.sical 
presence long enough to obtain a diploma 
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(doing as little work as pc ;sible), often get 
jobs to have spending money. They see no 
economic benefit to more schoolwork. They 
are often right. 

The most effedive way to get young 
people to achieve their educational qualifica- 
tions is to establish clear signals that their 
education will have genuine value and to 
create positive consequences for effort and 
success. Vague homilies on the importance 
of learning will not work. The lack of any 
clear, direct connection between education 
and employment opportunities for most 
y(uing people is one of the most devastating 
aspects of the existing system. 

That kind of connection will only occur 
for many students in the Youth Centers if 
local employers organize to provide job 
opportunitie: for them. Business compacts 
and individual cc>mpanies across the nation 
already give preference in hiring to young 
people who stay in school. 

We strongly urge extensic^n of such 
initiatives to establish employment and 
training options for Youth Center enrollees. 

Guaranteeing the right to a go(xi 
education to every young American and 
providing positive links between educational 
achievement and jobs are essential to the 
creation of an educated nation. However, 
we recognize that some young people will 
still not exercise their right. Thus, success 
must ilso depend on placing an obligation 
on young people to learn, 
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Once Youth Centers are established, we 
propose that the child labor laws he 
amended to make the granting o( work 
permits to young people up to age 18 
contingent on either their possesvsion of a 
Certificate of Initial Mastery, or their enroll- 
ment in a program leading to the Ct. Mficate. 

At first glance, this may seem 
draconian. But, in the long run, this require- 
ment will benefit our youth and ultimately 
the nation. If our future workers do not 
possess the education and skills signified by 
the Certificate of Initial Mastery, they will be 
condemned to dead-end jobs that leave them 
in poverty even if they are working. The $4 
per hour they can earn at age 16 might seem 
appealing compared to no earnings, but if 
that is all they are equipped to earn at age 
30, the appeal will be gone. 

In high unemployment areas, where the 
prospect of earning money while going to 
the Youth Center program is slight, we 
suggest that the stat ^ and Federal govern- 
ment, through the Y )uth Center, provide 
paid work-study arrangements. (Safeguards 
can Ix? created to prevent displacement of 
the existing adult workforce' and to protect 
lalx)r standards.) In certain cases where 
such work would create particular hardships, 
stipends for needy students should \ye 
considered. 



Preschool Pre|>aration And School 
Restructuriiig 

No nation can expect to meet a world 
education standard when one out of five of 
its children lives in poverty. That problem 
will not be eliminated overnight. In the 
meantime, it is essential to address the worst 
effects of poverty among children. Much 
can be accomplished through the extension 
of effective child development programs to 
more children in need, a problem on which 
the administration and the Congress have 
made a start. It will ilso be critically impor- 
tant to improve the health of young, low- 
income children, especially the growing 
number bom addicted to drugs. We have 
not studied these problems in detail, but we 
recognize that our aspirations require their 
solution. 

To say that we cannot reach a world 
education standard without addressing the 
problem of poverty is not, however, to say 
that the schools cannot be held accountable 
for p<x)r student performance. Tlie record 
shows that some inner city and rural schools 
ser\ing very pcx^r children produce high 
levels of student achievement. 

If standards are raised and nothing is 
done to improve our schools, the Youth 
Centers might become catchment areas for a 
swiftly growing numl^er of students. This is 
not our intention. The success of our pro- 



The lack t^amy char, dtred 
conmedkm bHween e^ks^Mom 
and employment opportunities 
for m(^i young people i* one 
of the most devastating 
aspects cftbe existing system. 
That Mad i^comnection Witt 
only occur for many students 
in the Youtb Centers iftocal 
employers organize to provide 
Job opportunities for them. 



Once Youtb Centers are 
estabUsbed, we propose tbat 
tbe cbitd labor laws be 
amended tn make tbe granting 
of work permits to young 
people up to age 18 contingent 
OH eitber tbeir possession qf a 
Certificate of initial Mastery, 
or tbeir enrollment in a 
program leading to tbe 
Certificate. 
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.Voi until there are real 
rewards for scb(}ol staffs 
trbose students succeed and 
real consequences for those 
whose students do not can we 
safely assuffie that everything 
possible is being done /o help 
all children succeed in schftfn 
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posLils will depend on the schools doing a 
much Ixftter job of educating all students. 
High standards alone will not ensure that 
outcome 

The scIkx)Is — like our businesses — 
also need to Ix? restaictured for high per- 
formance by pushing decisions down to the 
school staff and then holding the staff ac- 
countable for student performance. As 
matters now stand, teachers ofter lack the 
discretion they need to Ix? able to bring 
exeryone up to a high .standard. But they 
also lack the incentive to make the effort. 
Not until there are real rewards for .schcK)l 
staffs whose students succeed and real 
consetiuences for tho.se whose students do 
not can we. safely a.ssume that everythmg 
posMble IS being done to help all children 
succeed in school. 

Incentives For Schools To Retain 
Potential Dropouts 

Man) school di.stricts are making sub.stantial 
efforts to improve the education of low 
income students but ha\e little success 
sinipK because thcN lack the nece.vsar\' 
funds A number of the countries we visited 
addres.s ibis problem by making sure that 
those : cbool districts ser\ ing the poorest 
children and those in spar.seh' populated 
areas are funded at the highest levels. Their 



objective is not to provide foundation* aid 
that can be supplemented by those commu- 
nities in the Ixfst pcxsition to do so, as in the 
United States, but rather to be sure that 
everyone has what it takes to get up to the 
.same high performance standard. 

If the United States followed these 
countries' examples, it is very likely that 
enrollment in the Youth Centers would fall 
as the districts became better able to meet 
the needs of .students in trouble. 

Funding The Youth Centers 

The Youth Centers we have proposed must 
have the funds they need to succeed. 
ScIkx)I di.stricts would be required to notify 
the neare.st Youth Center about any student 
w ho drops out The school district would 
transfer to the Youth Center the avemge per- 
pupil expenditure (including all state and 
Federal funds > that the .sch(K>l would have 
received for that student. Payment would 
continue until the student receives the 
Certificate of Initial Master)' or reaches age 
21, whichever comes first. 

This .structure creates a powerful incen- 
tive for schools and gcnernmenls to develop 
programs to retain and educate their students 
properly the first time. 

Dropouts are expen.sive for America. A 
high |x*rcentage of .student dropouts abu.se 
drugs, commit crimes, are unemployed or 
must rely on weltare Man)' become teenage 
parents. More than 60 percent of the pc^)ple 
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in our prisons arc high-school clro|x>uts. On 
average, it costs more than S16.0(X) per year 
to keep prisoners housed compared with 
less than $4,300 for a year ot high sch(K)l. 

In 1989 approximately 800,000 l()'\'ear- 
Olds dropped out of high sch(K)l. To sup- 
|X)rt them in the schcK)ls would have cost 
alx)ul SiA billion per year. 

To educate those dropouts in Youth 
Centers would probably Ik* more exix*nsive 
because many have special needs. If we 
added a premium of 20 percent for every 
dropout attending a Youth Center program, 
and if i; t(K)k two extra years in a Youth 
Center to attain the Certificate of Initial 
Mastery, the Youth Center system woiild cost 
alx)ut S8,2 billion per year. 

This is a small price to pay to assure 
that e\ er\* dropout in the nation acquires the 
skills and competencies necessary to lead a 
pr(Kluctive work life. If we hope to remain 
a competitive and prodiicti\e economy, we 
cannot afford to k)se 20 to 2^ percent of our 
future workers: we must begin taking re- 
sponsibilitx for thei.i, 

Vi'ho is going to pa\''' We ha\e pro- 
posed that the school distncts d(/ so, but it is 
unreasonable to expect beleaguered inner 
cities and rural communities to pay the 
additional costs of dropout rccoxeiy w ithout 
help from outside the community. That help 
should be forthcoming from both state and 



Federal governments. Some may come from 
reallocating funds that now go to wealthier 
districts, but the most likely source will be 
new revenues. Either way, the sum, though 
substantial, is sm;5M in relatk)n to the certain 
gain. 



(f we hope to remain a 
ctnnpetMve and productive 
economy, we cannot nfford to 
lose 20 to 25 percent qfour 
future uforkers; we must 
begin taking responsibility for 
tbent 
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TECHNICAL AND 

PROFESSIONAL 

EDUCATION 

Rccomfncndation #3 
A comfprmbemslve system qf Technical 
and Prqfesskmal Certiflcaies and 
associaie^s degrees should he created 
far the mttfarUy of our students and 
adult workers who do not pursue a 
baccalaureate degree. 

Our goal is to establish a staicture that 
will give our front-line workers the system- 
atic skills, professional qualifications and 
respecl that their counterparts enjoy in other 
countries. 

The system we propose would also 
provide a clear structure for young people to 
make a sm(K)th transition from sch(K)l to 
work. It would offer them clear routes to a 
variety of career qualitications. opportunity 
for work based learning and an alternative 
path to college. 

Technical and Professional Certificates 
would Ix' offered across the entire range of 
ser\'ice and manufacturing occupations. A 
student could earn the first occupation- 
specific certificate after completing two to 
four years of combined work and study, 
depending upon the field. A sequence of 
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advanced certificates, attesting to mastery of 
more complex skills, would be available and 
could be obtained throughout one's career. 
This proposal contains four elements: 

1. Performance based assessment standards 
should be established for jobs covering the 
broad range of occupations in the United 
States that do not require a baccalaureate 
degree. Achievement of standards would 
result in awards of Technical and Profes- 
sional Certificates and associate's degrees 
for various mastery levels. The standards, 
at least equal to those set by other ad- 
vanced industrialized countries, should be 
set by national committees convened by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

2. High schools, community colleges, proprie- 
tary sch(X)ls and other educational and 
training institutions should be encouraged 
to offer courses leading to the Technical 
and Professional Certificates and ass<Kiate s 
degrees. Programs and their providers 
should 1^ accredited by state boards of 
higher and vcKational education. 



Schematic Repretcntatkm 

Of The ConunlMloo** PropoMk 




CkflWfiMwy A MIddfe School 



Tcchnital Ami Pwfei^stoual Edutattou 
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A Saiionai Bimrti fi^r 
Professional ami Technicai 
Standards sboaid be 
esiabiisbed . . . [to] . . . 
deveiop a natiomti system of 
ind'istry based standards and 
certifications of mastery 
acmss ft broad ran^e of 
iH'cupations, 



indastr}* ami tnuie imsefi 
amimittees appointed by tije 
BfMtrd ivoidd dereioO 
'ita$idards for eacft imiustty 
Hi trade. 
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f>. Hniployers should piovide parl-limc work 
and training as part of the curriculum in 
cMch ccrtificalion course and reward those 
who attain the cerlifieates with higher 
(|uality jobs and lx*tter pay. 

4 7*br stiites :ind the Federal gowmnient 
should furnish four years t)f financing to 
all Americans to allow them to pursue 
c*clucation Ix'yond the Certificate of Initial 
Masrv»r\' at some point in their adult lives, 

A system of industry' based skill certifi- 
cations h;is a numIxT of attractive features 
It would facilitate communicati* »n Ixtwcen 
sch(K)ls and industry alx)ut employer and 
union expectatitm^ and goals. By setting cri- 
teria for hiring, it would heip employers find 
cjualified applicants For emplr)yees. it 
would establish clear knowledge and skill 
based standards for career progres.>ion, help 
prevent hirih;.', discrimination and improve 
the transferabihtv of skills. Finalb' for 
go\ eminent, a system of skill ba.sed certifica- 
tion would off;r an indefxndent means of 
assessii-ig the competence of training ck.*liverers. 

The Certification System 

A National Board for Professional and 
Technical Standards should Ix* cstabli.shecl by 
the Secretary- of Libor with the c(xiperation 
of the Secretaries of Commerce and educa- 
tion This Board, compw.sc^d of distingULshed 
. jpresentati\es of ;*mployers, unions, educa- 
tion and ad\ocac\ groups would develop a 



national .sy.stem of indu.stry based standards 
and certifications or mastery- across a broad 
range of occupations. 

Industry and trade ba.sed committees 
appointed by the Board would develop 
.standards for each indu.str>' and trade. Fach 
ConiniiiiCc Wv>uld b^uild upon existing 
certification procedures, and develop a 
single coherent and internationally competi- 
tive set of a.s.sessments to guide career 
progression within each industry or trade. 

The Program 

The (xcupational certification programs 
would Ix open lx)th to students (as soon as 
they recei\'e their Certificates of Initial 
Ma.ster> ) and adult workers. The assessment 
.standard for a program would be the same 
for both adults and students, although the 
deliver)' mcv danism and curricular details 
might var\'. 

Fach (K'cupational program should 
combine .school and work ba.sed learning 
and balance general education and industry 
s|x*cific requirements. Clear qualifications 
and career progressions should Ix" estab- 
li.shed with'n each occupation. 

Witl appropriate lal^)r standards and 
other safeguards, the work component of 
the.se programs could provide industry with 
the temporar\' and parl-tinx* workers they 
seel', allowing them to give their full-time 
wort ers greatt^- .stability. For students, the.se 
jobs would providv valuable work experi- 
ence and .some income. 
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The system should offer mobility. I^)th 
horizontally among (Kcupations and \erti- 
cally into options for further training or 
study Alxne all. it must Ix* designed to 
avoid dead ends. \*oung |x?ople who 
succeed in one of these programs should 
receive a high-school diploma or an 
ass(Kiate\s degree, and should qualify to 
enter college or a \ arietx of advanced techni- 
cal or professional programs 

A sample four-year curricukmi to 
prepare manufacturing professionals could 
include Knglish. math, hislorx. statistics, 
computer programming, communications, 
physics, chemisif) and operations analysis 
It could also include industrv specific sulv 
je<:ts such as introduclon courses m me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical and electronic 
machinery : instrumcnlalion and testing 
procedures, cost accounting; industrial 
design, anti in\entor\. process and slalisiical 
c|uality control. 

A young person who ^ccives a (.eilifi- 
cate ot Initial Masten might pursue the 
program in high school, a local communil\ 
college or m a two-plus-iwo program. 

SimilarK. incli\iduals seeking a career in 
retail couki also pursue a lhree-\ear program 
comhining general courses with occupation- 
specific learning. (leneral courses might 
include iniroductor\ computer programming. 
English and foreign ' nguages, accounting. 



public speakings psychology and business. 
Occupatk)n-S|Xfcific courses could include 
retailing, inventory control, custome; rela- 
tk)ns. ordering systems, merchandising and 
marketing. The program might also include 
options for specialization in certain products. 
A program in clothing retailing, for example, 
migiit include courses on how diffeieul lyixrs 
of clothing are manufactured, fabric charac- 
teristics and care, fashion de^^ign and .so on. 

Funding Technical And Professional 
Education 

The Commission believes s.'*()ngly that c^ur 
society should provide the resources to 
allow all .students to pursue these Technical 
and Professional Certificates. No student 
should be discouraged from doing so for 
financial reasons. 

The vast majority of stuv'ents entering 
these technical and professional certificatkm 
programs would do so around their junior 
year in high .sch(K)l at age 16. 

A substantial amount — more than 
billion — is already being spent on the 
education and training of our 16- to 19-year- 
old population. 

All states guarantee free education to 
students in their junior and senior years of 
high .school. These funds could be used for 
the first two years of college preparation 
courses or professional and technical educa- 
tion beyond the Certificate of Initial Mastery 
for all students. 



Tbe system should offer 
mobfUiyf both borizoniaify 
am€mg occupations and 
vertically into options for 
further training or study. 
Above all, it must be designed 
to avoid dead ends. 
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The specific metknui of 
funding ci^osen is not as 
important as tbe establish- 
ment €if a means to provide 
universal access to serious 
(professional and technical 
tr€ii9iingfor our non-coUege 
educated uwltforce. 
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In addition, some states also heavily 
sul)sidizc attendance at community colleges 
and universit'es for the 40 to 50 percent of 
their citizens taking p<)st-high-sch(K)l 
courses. These funds could Ix.* used to 
finance the Technical and Professional 
Certificate programs we propose. 

But the current financing systems for 
fX)st-secondary students who are not study- 
ing full time for a baccalaureate deg;ee are 
inadequate and une\en The Commission 
Ixflieves these students deserx e the same 
kind of support that four-year college stu- 
dents recei\e. A mechanism should be 
created that provides four years of funding 
beyond the Ciertificate of Initial Mastery for 
cNcrvone. That mechanism could make use 
of the funds already available, but it should 
provide a means to meet the needs of eveiy 
candidate for Technical and Professional 
Certificates, 

The needed funds could result from a 
modification and extension of existing 
programs or from new sources. 

At one extreme, a 'GI Bill' system could 
be funded from general revenues to guaran- 
tee cN cryone four free years of education 
beyond the Certificate of Initial Mastery. 
Sliidies indicate that the *GI Bill* paid for 
itself many times o\er in increased income 
for America. 



At the other extreme, a self-financing 
scheme could Ik* created whereby the 
government would loan all students the 
funds for |X)St-secondary professional, 
technical or college education and then 
recoup the loan through a small surcharge 
on an individual s income taxes over many 
years. 

We call upon the National Center on 
Hducation and the Economy to convene a 
panel of experts to make recommendations 
for funding the system we propose. 

The specific method of funding chosen 
is not as important as the establishment of a 
means to provide universal access to serious 
professional and technical training for our 
non-college educated workforce. 
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LIFELONG LEARNING AND 
HIGH PERFORMANCE 
WORK ORGANIZATIONS 

Recommendation #4 
All employers should be given inceniives 
and assistance to invest in the JUrtber 
education and training of their workers 
and to pursue high productivity forms 
oj work organizatiofu 

America s prcxluclivily in the 1990\s will 
climb only if the strategies of American 
employers are rcdraft'Al to include serious 
investments in \\(>rk reorganization and 
\\ orker training. While man\ employers talk 
about human resource issues, 1(K) few 
consider them to be fundamental to their 
organization \s success 

To make full use (4 the productive 
potential of our workforce and to encourage 
the use of high productivity models of work 
organization, we recommend that employers 
be provided with financial incentives to train 
their workers and with the technical assis- 
tance nc< cssar\' to move toward higher 
productivity work organizations 

Other countries are driven to pursue 
high productivity v\ork because public laws 
make it difficult to pay low wages and lay 
off workers. National full-employment 



policies, stringent severance ana layoff 
notification laws, high minimum wage laws 
and statutes requiring union approval of 
management actions all motivate foreign 
companies to invest in their workforces. 
Since this is a Commission on wc:)rkforce 
skills, we have not addressed these broader 
policies directly. 

However, other nations are also driven 
to high performance work organizations by 
laws that require companies to invest directly 
in the training of their workers (see Support- 
ing Information IV). In many advanced 
industrial nations, laws require companies to 
spend between one percent and three and a 
half percent of their payrolls on formal 
training programs (Ix^yond nonrial on-the-job 
training). 

Because this is required, companies are 
encouraged to think alx)Ut how^ to make the 
lx?st use of these funds to develop skills. 

In this country, only a handful of our 
companies invest in training. Those who ck) 
not, tear that such investmem<^ will be 
wasted, because trained employees will be 



Americans productivity in the 
I99ffs Witt climb only if the 
strategies of American 
employers are redrq/ted to 
include serious investments in 
work reorganization and 
worker training. 



. . . we recommend that 
employers be provided with 
financial incentives to train 
their workers and with the 
technical assistance 
necessary to move toward 
higher productivity work 
organizations. 
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Initially^ employers would be 
required to spend 
approximately oue percent of 
payroll on education and 
training , ♦ . 



Employers failing to meet this 
target would be required to 
contribute approximately one 
percent of payroll to a 
nationa! Skills Development 
Fund, 



All companies, organizations 
and institutionsy regardless of 
size or type of business, 
including local and state 
governments and schools, 
would be required to 
piirticipate. 
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hired away. Others simply do not see the 
x aluc of significant training investment, 
Ix'cause of the way tliey use their workers. 

Compulsion is never a popular ap- 
proach to public policy. Playing copy-cat 
with the policies of other countries is not 
what made this country' great. However the 
small minority of our companies that do 
invest in training, either out of competitive 
necessity or simply because it makes gocxi 
Ixisiness sense, are not l>eing treated fairly. 
They are carrying the national training 
imperative on their backs. 

Tlie overriding issue is nvn the eco- 
nomic sur\ ival of a few employers; it is the 
economic security of an entire workforce 
The nation will not con;pe:e effectixely 
unless all employers participate in a set of 
financial incentiv es to train their workers. 

An Incentive For Training And Work 
Reorganization 

American employers on average spend 
sliglitly more than one percent on formal 
training, h wever, the distribution of 
spending is highly skewed. \ small percent- 
age of firms spend more than two percent, 
while the vast majority are well below one 
percent. 

We recommend that th • Federal gov- 
ernment require all employers to spend a 
minimum amount of funds annually to send 
their employees through certified education 



and training programs. In unioniieied work- 
places, companies and unions should jointly 
negotiate »rid administer the training pro- 
grams. 

Initially, employers would be required 
to spend approximately one percent of 
payroll on education and training (with the 
amount increasing progressively over the 
decade). Hmployers in many foreign coun- 
tries are already required to invest a mini- 
mum of one percent in empk)yee training. 
Companies should fund training for front- 
line workers in proportion to their total 
representation in the firm's workforce. 

Employers failing to meet this target 
would be required to cc^ntribute approxi- 
matel> one percent of payroll to a national 
Skills Development Fund. Tlie exact amount 
for each organization would be calculated as 
a specific payment per worker, in order to 
ensure sufficient resources to train lower 
paid worker> 

Tlie Skills Development Fund would Jbe . 
used to train temporary, part-time, dislocated 
and disadvantaged workers whose training 
employers would probably not underwrite. 

All companies, organizations and 
institutions, regardless of size or type of 
business, including IcKal and state govern- 
ments and schools, would be required to 
participate. The Commission feels strongly 
that this expenditure should come from 
employer, not employee, contributions. The 
contributk)n would thus give employers an 
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incentive to reorganize work to take advan- 
tage of the higher .skill levels for w hi^ h they 
are paying 

lentil the various certificate programs 
we propose are implenienteci, employers 
should Ixf 'Ulowed to use their training 
allotment for tuition and instaictional costs 
for any type of organized instruction (not 
including direct efforts on the job). The 
program should he appro\e^.i by the union if 
there is one. 

After tiie occupational certification 
programs are estal^lished. however, we 
recommend that only accredited courses that 
form part of a formal certification program or 
a college degree program be counted toward 
the empU^\er's minimum training obligation 

Tying acceptable expenditures to 
certificate programs makes the expenditure 
easy to monitor, ensures that funds are not 
beini' spent on frixolous acti\itics and helps 
emplo\ees obtain skills that ha\e broad 
applicatii^n. 

I)evek)ping emplo\ees skills. ho\\e\er, 
does not necessarily lead to smooth or 
successful reorganization of work For this 
reason, the Commission recommends that up 
to 15 pcTcent of the funds be used for 
expenses associated with efforts to redesign 
work. Acceptable activities might include 
research and development on competency 
based training or on high productivity work 
reorganization. 



Each year, employers would be asked 
to certify that they had met these training 
and education requirements, perhaps as part 
of the unemployment insurance tax form. No 
new bureaucracy would be needed and the 
reporting^ requirement would be minimal. 
California and Rhode Island, among other 
states, are already collecting funds for train- 
ing through the unemployment insurance 
program. 

This proposal may appear burdensome 
to small companies that do not compete 
internationally or perceive no need for 
training. But the most equitable initiative is 
one that treats all companies and institutions 
uniformly. If employers cannot or w ill not 
make the necessary* investments to train their 
workers today, the government will be 
forced to train them tomorrow A skilled, 
productive workforce iK^nefits our nations 
economic well-being It is everyone's re- 
sponsibility. 

For that reason, the Commission feels 
.that the proposed method for financing 
further training is fair and reasonable, how- 
c\'er. other proposals might also be used 

Vor example, companies below a 
certain siz^* might be exempted from this 
obligation and training for their employees 
could be provided through the Skills Devel- 
opment Fund. Another possibility is to use 
public funds to finance continuing education 
and training. A third alternative would be to 
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. . . only accredited courses 
that Jbrm part of a format 
cert\flcati€m program or a 
c€fllege degree program 
fsbouidj be counted toward the 
employer*s minimum training 
obligation. 



, , , upto 15 percent of the 
funds . . . /could] , , , be used for 
expenses associated with 
efforts to redesign woriL 
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Reorganizing toward higher 
productivity forms of work 
may seem risky and eren 
companies ihat are 
committed to this path often 
lack the information or 
technical expertise necessary* 
to accomplisu the task. This 
is especially tt*iie for the 
natifm^s small businesses. 



M e therefore make tiro 
proposals. First, that a 
national infortnation ami 
technical service be 
established to pr^tvide 
support to companies in the 
reorganiz(dion of work 
Second timt national quality 
awards be expanded to 
recognize more best-practice 
companies. 



create an individual training account fi- 
nan^ ed by companies and by the govern- 
ment. 

Each meth(xl has advantages and 
disadvantages. Here again, the details cf the 
finance plan are less important to this Com- 
mission than the necessity' of developing 
some means of investing in our front-line 
workers. Virtually ever>- advanced industrial 
nation uses one or another of these* methcxJs 
to create a substantial fund to support the 
continuing education and training of work- 
ers. >X e are one of the few w ith no method 
— und no fund — at all. 

Incentives To Create High 
Performance Work Organizations 

Reorganizing toward higher prcxluctivity 
forms of vx'ork may seem risky and even 
companies that are committed to this path 
often lack the information or technical 
expertise necessar>' to accomplish the task. 
This is especially tme for the nation \s small 
businesses. 

\\V therefore make two proposals. 
First, that a national information and techni- 
cal ser\ice be established to provide support 
to companies m the reorganization of work. 
Second, that national cjuality awards be 
expanded to recognize more best-practice 
companies. 



Technical Assistance For Employers 

The United States Department of Commerce 
should establish a National Clearinghouse for 
the Reorganization of Work and Workforce 
Skills l>:velopmenl. The Clearinghouse 
would be responsible for coordinating all 
Federal assistance io employers and should 
work closely with the Departments of Labor, 
IX'fense, and Education to: 

• Disseminate information on successful 
forms of work reorganization across 
industries and types of businesses. 

• Prt>mote and help coordinate educational 
visits to successful high performance work 
sites. 

• Provide a one-stop shop for firms seeking 
general or specific guidance and solutions 
to challenges encountered during the 
transition to new forms of work, 

• Distribute examples of best-practice 
companies, as well as materials from other 
agencies, such as the Department of 
Defense's training methodologies and 
instructional programs. 

• Kncourage partnerships among state, local 
and private sector groups. 

The National Science Foundation 
should be given a mission to improve work- 
place practices through the development and 
application of new technology. 
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We endorse the establishment of a 
civilian technology agency in the I3epari- 
ment of Commerce. Such an agencT would, 
among many other functions, have the 
responsibility to help companies organize 
work so as to make the most efficient and 
effective use of new technologies. 

Federal laboratories in sevcal Cabinet 
departments sliould be asked to devote 
greattr efforts to the commercial applications 
of the technologies in which they are in- 
volved and to trainmg companies in imple- 
menting high productivity work organiza- 
tions f jla ^^cl to those technologies. 

The 1988 Omnibus Trade and Competi- 
tiveness Act established three manufacturmg 
lechnok)gy centers and provided f(^- assis- 
tance to state technology centers. These, t(K). 
could become a ftxal point for as.sessing and 
disseminating effective approaches to the 
organ zat«on of work to businesses interested 
in making the mo.st effective use of new 
manufacturii g technologies. 

Quality Awards 

To focus national attention on the issue of 
work reorganization, awards programs 
designed to recpgnize and promote quality, 
excellence, productivity and improved 
workplace environments should be ex- 
panded. 

The Malcolm Baldrige National Quality 
Award contributes significantly to the na- 
tioi;al awareness of quality and the reo rgani- 
^tion of work. The Senate pr(xli :tivit>' 
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awards and y ^ awards also play 

important role?*. We . .commend expansion 
of these awards to recognize more best- 
pract'ce compi-nies and institutions. 

The Departmeni of Labor has recendy 
esr..blished a new award to recognize excel- 
lence in upgrading the quality of the Ameri- 
can workforce. We strongly urge that, as part 
of its criteria, the aw^ard include changes in 
the organization of work and their effect on 
worklife and employee productivity . 



F^iieral kibaraioHes im 
severmi Cahimei depmrttmemis 
sbtmUi be msked to devoU 
greater ^ffbru to the 
co mmercial mpphcm tkm s qf 
tbe tecbmologies tm wMcb ^^bey 
aretmK. yed and io traimimg 
c€nmpanies im httpt ememiiag 
high prodttctivity work 
organizatUms related to 
tbose tecbmologies. 
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AND A SYSTEM TO PULL IT 
TOGETHER 

Recommendation #5 
A system qf Employmeni and Training 
Boards should be estabUsbed by Federal 
and state govermnenis, together wUh 
local leaderships to organize and over- 
see the new school-to-work transition 
prt^rams and training systems we 
propose. 

In this report, we have compared 
American educational and training programs 
to those in other industrial countries. In 
every case, we have found that somewhere 
in this country, a state, city or institution is 
doing something as interesting, as imagina- 
tive and as effective as anything done any- 
where in the world. 

What is missing is a cohesive system. 
What we k. and what many of our com- 
petitors ha ^e. is a means of joining all the 
pieces together into one seamless web. 

Our preceding proposals lay the foun- 
dation for a cohesive, high performance 
education and training system. We would 
reorganize the current array of programs and 



institutions into a streamlined system based 
on two sets of goals: 

• We expect our standards for the Certificate 
of Initial Mastery to drive a system of 
work preparation designed to bring every 
Americari, youth or adult, up to a high 
level of fo\mdation skills. These standards 
should be applied to every program or 
institution concerned with basic education 
or literacy. This would include our curren* 
K-12 system of education, the alternative 
Youth Center system we propose and 
remedial programs for youth and adults 
operated througl> a variety of public 
programs. 

• We expect our standards of technical and 
professional mastery to drive a system of 
occupational education and tiaining 
designed to allo^^ a majority of American 
workers to thrive on new technologies 
and work processes. These standards 
would apply to corporate training and to 
programs in high schools, community 
colleges and proprietary schools. Thus, 
no matter where the training look place, 
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Progressing Through The New Structure: 
Four Examples 
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Certificate of 
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Certificate of 
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Engineering 
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Electrical 
Engineering 
Certificate 



Electronics 
Dechnldan 
Certificate 



Certificate of 
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Mastery 





45-Year-Old 
Hotel Attendant 
with Fifth Grade 

Educa:ion 
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Ninth Grade 
Dropout 
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employers and individuals would have 
confidence in its quality and its transfer- 
ability. 

The certification s\ stems we propose, 
and the education and training initiatives 
they drive, should Ixf linked to labor market 
information and to job placement programs 
at the IcKal and state levels. The fragmented 
services we now provide should Ix.' replaced 
by a uniform system. 

Employment And Training Boards 

The leaders of our communities shop.ld take 
responsibilit\' for building a comprehensive 
system that meets their needs. The lcK*al 
Employment and Training Boards for each 
major labor market would: 

• Take responsibility for the school-to-work 
;ind touth Center-to-work transition for 
young people, and for their further coun- 
seling on education, training and work 
opportunities. 

• Manage and oversee the alternative certifi- 
cation .system for schcx)! dropouts through 
the Youth Centers. 

• Manage and oversee a second chance 
system for adults seeking the Certificate of 
Initial Master>*. This system would be 
operated in conjunction with the Youth 
Center program, but may require separate 
facilities and programs for adults 
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• Manage and oversee the system for award- 
ing Technical and Professional Certificates 
at the kxal level. 

• Manage a labor market information system 
to guide program planning. The Board 
would maintain a data base containing 
detailed information on the offerings of 
service providers (including their quality 
r.'cord and the costs of their services). It 
\\(>cld also include information concern- 
ing the number of trainees registered in all 
areas of training in any given year the 
annual record of placements, job openings 
and the expected demand for Kil:K)r in all 
fields. 

• Manage a labor exchange service, which 
would provide information, couosciing 
and contacts for individuals seekin?^ job 
opportunities. The service would draw 
heavily on the data base just described. 

• Coordinate existing programs concerned 
with job placement, vocatk)nal educatk)n, 
customized job training. J TFA and weUare 
related job training. 

The Boards should be comp ^d of 
company, union and public official, as well 
as representatives of community based 
organization^ . The Boards should also be 
able to compeii5'^te and attract a highly 
professk)nal staff. 

Service on the Boa*^ ' should be re- 
garded as a mark of hign honor and mem- 
bership on the staff should l)e seen as a high 

And A System To Pull It Together 



Tbe local Emplqymem ami 
Training Boards for each 
major labor market would: 

• Take respomlbiUiy for tbe 
scbooi-to-work and Youtb 
Center-tC'Work transition 
foryouug people, 

• Manage and oversee tbe 
Youtb Centers. 

• Manage and oversee a 
second cbance system for 
adults seeking tbe 
Certiflcate of initial 
Mastery, 

• Manage and oversee tbe 
system for awarding 
Tecbnical and Professional 
Certificates at tbe local 
level 

• Manage a labor market 
iftformaHon system, 

• Manage and oversee tbe Job 
service, 

• C€H>rdinate existing 
programs. 
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We envision a new. more 
comprehensive system where 
skills upgrading for the 
majority of our workers 
becomes a central aim of 
public policy, it begins with 
the initial skills preparation 
of youth and their school-to- 
work transition, it continues 
with the operation of skills 
upgrading programs for 
adult workers who have Jobs, 
or are between Jobs, it ties 
together this central misrJoft 
with Job information^ 
employment counseling. Job 
placement iind income 
maintenance for the 
unemployed 



point in one's career. Boards can and 
should be designed to attract some of the 
most competent and dedicated people in the 
community. 

In cases where labor, management and 
the community' agree they have been effec- 
tive. Private Industrial Councils could be 
used as a base on which to build the Board;. 

The states would need to create a 
parallel structure to support the local boards, 
coordinate statewide functions and establish 
state standards for their operation. 

States would also need to work with 
each other, perhaps through an interstate 
compact, and with the Federal government, 
to make the national system work smoothly. 

As part of this national structure, it 
would be wise for the President to create a 
Cabinet council that would be directly 
responsible to the OfRce of the President for 
coordination of Federal government policy 
and programs relating to human resources 
policy. 

A New Approach To American Labor 
Market Philosophy 

Underlying this proposed structure is a 
philosophical change in the way we as a 
nation view human resources policies. 
Traditionally we have operated systems that 
work on the margins of our labor market, 
linked primarily to income maintenance 



systems for the disadvantaged and dislocated 
workers, using short-term training as one 
means of assisting with job placement. 

We envision a new, more comprehen- 
sive system where skills upgrading for the 
majority of our workers becomes a central 
aim of public policy. It begins with the 
initial skills preparation of youth and their 
school-to-work transition. It continues with 
the operation of skills upgrading programs 
for adult workers who have jobs, or are 
between jobs. It ties together this central 
mission with job info- uion, employment 
counseling, job plact.nent and income 
maintenance for the unemployed. 

It is this bold, new agenda which 
necessitates the creation of a more uniform 
system to replace the existing variety of 
agencies. 
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Ami A Sntem To Pull it Together 
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AiMrica ^ hesded toward an economic clitT. 
iPe^^n iiG^i«i§^ be able to put a hi^ier 
p id p o f^ m d[ our pecq^le to woric to gofier- 
irie ecoiKHnic ^wth. If basic changes are 
nd mde, teat wages will continue to foil, 
e^>^iatly for die ma|ority whado not 
gfs^baie from four-year alleges. The gap 
betw^n ecOTCHnk: 'haves' and 'have nots' 
win widen stfll further and social tensions 
wiUcfe^)en. 

Our recommendations provide an 
alternative for America. We do not pretend 
that this vision will be easily accepted cm* 
quictdy implemented. But we also cannot 
pretend that the status quo is an option. It is 
no Icmger possible to be a high wage, low 
skill nation. We have choices to make: 

• Do we continue to define educational 
success as *time in tht* seat.* or choose u 
new sy, tern that focuNcs on the eleinon- 
sfratcd achicvcnicnl of high st;uul.»rcls^ 

• IX) \\c tontmue to proMile liitlc incenti\e 
tocnon-collc^c students lo stiid\ liard and 
take tough sub|cxls. oi hoose j s\stem 
that will reward real eifoii with -ttei \\\\ 
and better johs> 
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• Do we continue to turn our backs on 
Amerioi's Khoot ^topom^ or dioose to 
take le^por^rilky for ^kicadr^ then^ 

• Do we coi^ue to {Kovkle unskOted 
wcMkers for ui^fed or tiam ^lied 
wdricers md ^ve c^l^>a^es bK»i^^ to 
depdoy diem in hig^ perfcHinaricc wcMfc 
organizations? 

• Do we oMitinue in most con^^uni^ to 
limit training to a select haiKUui <^ manag- 
ers and professionals, cmt dioose to f^o- 
victe training to frcKit*line wc^eis as welt? 

• Do we cling to a puUic emf4o]^nent and 
training system fragmented by institutional 
barriers, muddled by overlapping bu- 
reaucracies and operating at the margins 
of the labor market, or do we choose a 
unified system tlun addresses itself to a 
ma|<M!tv ol workers? 

• Do we Lonlinue !o remain indillereni 
the low wage path being chosen In !nan\ 
companies, oi do we (>ro\ ide iruenttves 
lor high productnitN choices.'' 



ne wt propose 

sohM ott^ BoUBy extcuMk U 

to pHt msomm eipmlJooHmg 
wUb our cotmpetUors^ but to 
aSow us to leapabeadf to 
buUd the world's premher 
wortffbrce. in so do^ig, we 
uiU create ufwmUable 
competUive tidvantage. 
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Titos K«ed«v die Co m ti«i oa*s 

tkxi $iid teflMo^ lystes^ ^oi^ HApd ID 

American acAidofiL Boldly ewcyieJ, > feis 
the pdem^ not fim^ io piM i» on 
equal fooctt^ with our competilQCs, bm to 
allow us to leap ahead, to build Ae wodd*s 
pemter wofU»ce. In so dobig^ we 
create a fimnkkd^ con^^eli^ SKlvai^s^. 

The status quo is not an opikKL The 
choice we have is to beccxne a nation of 
high skills or one of low wages. 

The choice is ours. It diould be dear. 
It must be made. 
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THE STUDY 



This Commission is deeply indebted to many 
who have studied the skills of America's 
workforce before us. Two recent reports 
standout. Workforce 2000: Work and 
Workers forthe 21st Century, produced by 
the Hudson Institute under a grant from the 
United States Department of Labor, made a 
powerful case for putting the issue of work- 
ers' skills j>quarely on the nation's agenda. 
The Forgotten Half: Non-College Youth in 
America, a report from the William T. Grant 
Commission on Work, Family and Citizen- 
ship, made an eloquent plea for attention to 
the needs of American youth who do not go 
to college This is the group with which this 
Commission is primarily concerned. To- 
gether, these reports defined the starting 
point for our work. 

The study which supports this report 
was carried out by a research team of 23 
loaned executives from companies, unions, 
industry associations and the United States 
Department of Labor. The work began in 
July of 1989 and was completed in June of 
1990. 

Our study began in the United States, 
where we divided the American economy 
into industry groups and interviewed firms in 
each one. 



Starting at the top of the firm, we asked 
the executives to define their market and 
their competitive environment, what the 
drivers of competitive success in their indus- 
try are, how they organize their workplaces, 
how their work organization is changing, 
what skills their workers need, what they are 
doing to make sure those skills are available 
and what government services they use. 
Then we went down to the shop floor, ofTice 
or construction site and asked a different set 
of questions: How is each job defined? 
What .skills are required to perform that job? 
How are f)eople s assignments changing? 
Are managers having trouble hiring people 
with the needed skills, and, if so, what is 
l^eing done about it? 

When we had completed these inter- 
views, we went abroad to six countries; 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Ireland, Japan 
and Singapore. There, we repeated the 
process on a somewhat attenuated scale, 
selecting and interviewing firms in a wide 
range of industries, asking much the same 
questions we had asked at home. We also 
conducted interviews and gathered data on 
the economic and human resources policies 
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The Study 



of those countries, as well as the staicture 
and operation of their social programs, 
particularly those relating to education, 
training and other labor market policies. 
Here, too, we relied not just on publicly 
available data, but went further, interviewing 
people at every level of the system, from 
cabinet ministers to people taking courses in 
training centers. Gradually, we put together 
a composite picture, in some detail, of how 
the whole system fits together in each 
country, how values interact with poliqy, 
practice, history and demography to frame 
the way each nation is going about the 
business of developing a skilled workforce. 

We concentrated the next stage of our 
research in .several states. In each of these 
states, we selected one or two major labor 
markets. Just as we had done abroad, we 
proceeded to put together a picture of the 
labor market and how it actually operates, 
how federal, state and local policies interact 
with the practice of private fin»is, public 
agencies and education and training institu- 
tions to define the American system for skill 
development and employer demand for 
skilled labor. 

We then drew upon the experience of a 
number of our Commissioners and Case 
Team members and asked them to prepare 
papers in selected fields of expertise. These 
included looks at the history of federal and 
state labor market policies; an analysis of 
apprenticeship and industry institute training 
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models; an analysis of *best practice* pro- 
grams for dropout recovery and public 
training; a view of educational assessment 
models now under study in various states; . 
and a paper on the financing of America's 
labor and education systems. 

Before we were done, we conducted 
interviews with more than 2,000 people at 
more than 550 firms and agencies, not 
counting innumerable local labor market 
interviews. Ail along, we read a small 
mountain of govenunent and private reports 
and analyzed data not based on our own 
field research. 

The study was comprehensive in scope. 
Our subject required the integration of 
information from diverse disciplines: corpo- 
rate strategy, labor market policy and educa- 
tional f>olicy across a number of countries. 
While our work was thorough, it was con- 
ducted as a strategy study, not an academic 
inquiry. Our intent was to gather sufficient 
information and do adequate analysis to 
make policy recommendations. 

Our conclusions are based in part upon 
data from our study. They are also based on 
the collective wisdom of our Commissioners, 
who have years of experience addressing 
issues of labor policy, education and corpo- 
rate strategy. 
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SUPPORTING 
INFORMATION I 

A NEW AMERICAN 
ASSESSMENT SYSTEM FOR 
FOUNDATION SKILLS 

Assessment System For Foundation 
Skills 

Properly designed, " assessment system 
should function both to motivate and organ- 
ize students' work during the school years 
and set a benchmark to which educational 
institutions could target their efforts. To 
meet these objectives, the system we recom- 
mend should: 

• Reward effort and organized work. 

• Demand thinking and reasoning skills of 
this nation's students, preparing them for 
more complex work environments. 

• Dl^'ectly assess thinking based achieve- 
ment, using examinations equal to the 
task. 

• Allow students to accumulate evidence of 
achievement and accomplishment, rather 
than relying on a single point of examina- 
tion to determin" performance. 

• Be administered and directed by an inde- 
pendent certification agency. 
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Effort Based, Not Arbitrary, Education 
And Assessment 

This Conunission proposes an educational 
system that provides clear incentives and 
goals for students, measures educational 
attainment and skill competencies and 
rewards a student for effort and perform- 
ance. 

The current educational structure in the 
United States does not adequately measure 
nor reward a student's effort or academic 
performance. Due to the way they are 
examined and graded, students are not held 
to a clear standard of achievement toward 
which they can work. 

For students who do not plan to go to 
college, high-school grades often have little 
meaning. As very few employers scrutinize 
high-school transcripts when making hiring 
decisions, what compels students to do more 
than the minimum required tc obtain a 
passing grade? What motivates a student to 
work hard in school? 

Grades have more meaning for college 
bound students, but grades alone do not 
determine a student^s acceptance or rejection 
from the college of choice. Admissions 
officers look at performance on standardized 
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national tests, like the ACT and the SAT. 
However, school curricula are not directly 
tied to these tests. Students have no way of 
adequately preparing for them, save the 
cram courses that teach shortcuts, but not 
subject content. Compounding this, teachers 
are often^d>ased^not^o delibelatdy^ 
their students for these exams so as to avoid 
being accused of giving them an 'unfair* 
advantage. 

For either type of student, effort is not 
directly tied to results. Currently, no one can 
be held accountable for how students per- 
form in school. If students who barely make 
it through the system receive the same 
reception in the workplace as those who 
really put forth an effort, is it surprising that 
some students do not take their education 
seriously? 

An examination based achievement 
certification system can fundamentally 
change this. At the heart of such a system 
must be a series of examinations for which 
students can explicitly prepare, with teachers 
serving as their coaches, mentors and allies. 

Thinkif^ Based Achievement, Not 
Routlnized Skills 

Like other industrialized countries in the 
nineteenth century', the United States devel- 
oped two different levels of educational 
expectation — one for an academic elite, the 
other, for the rest of the population. The 
majority of students was expected to learn 



routine skitls, simple computaticHi, reading of 
predictable texts and reciting civic or rdig- 
ious codes. They were not expected to ieam 
higher-order functions thinking and 
reasoning. Tliese goab were reserved for 
the elite, originally in separate high sdKxJs 
and more recently in cdlege F»reparat(My 
programs in our comprehensive schools. 
The curriculum most Americans are exposed 
to gives them little chance to learn to con- 
struct convincing arguments and to under- 
stand complex systems. 

A thinking CMiented curriculum for all 
constitutes a signiTicant new educational 
agenda. While it is not new to include 
thinking, problem solving and reasoning in 
some students' school curriculum, it is new 
to include it in everyone's curriculum. It is 
new to aspire seriously to make thinking and 
problem solving regular aspects cf the 
school program for the entire population, 
including minorities, non-English speakers 
and children of the poor. To meet the 
challenge, we must have an achievement 
certification system in which me examina- 
tions assess the kinds of high level compe- 
tencies to which we aspire. Current forms of 
testing do this very poorly. 

The system of routinized rather than 
thinking based achievement forms the basis 
for testing theory and practice even today. 
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Three kinds of examinatioxis can be used: 
Pcifor mmocc EJomUnatkms, The 

Olympics and the perfbrming aits use this 
type of examinaticm to detennine an 
individual s qualifications. It is equally well- 
suited to assess academic ability and effort. 
This exam differs fundamentally from the 
multiple-choice kind of test, in that it meas- 
ures process as well as end product, and it 
has no elements of surprise. Students taking 
these exams are aware of the type of per- 
formance expected of them, and they are 
able to take the necessary steps in prepara- 
tion. Teachers can prepare students for the 
exams, acting as coaches and mentors, rather 
than adversaries. In the system we envision, 
both traditief^l academic and more practical 
performance would be assessed. For ex- 
ample, practical literacy might be assessed 
by asking Certificate candidates to assemble 
equipment following written instructions and 
diagrams; and ability to work with others in 
making decisions might be assessed by 
rating candidates' performance in an eco- 
nomic simulation game. 

Performance examinations could be 
carried out either in a live setting, with a 
team of judges grading specific features of 
the performance and the overall quality, or 
the product of the performance could be 
scored in place of the live performance. The 
latter option substantially reduces the cost of 
performance examination, making it a viable 
component of a ma.ss assessment system. 



of examinatkm is modeled on methods of 
assessment used in the visual aits ki whk^ a 
team judges rates students' products on 
several different criteria. Certain acadeodc 
skills, especially writing, are well-sui^ to 
this type of assessment, as time based exsms 
impose unnatural constraints and do not 
accurately capture a student*s true aUUty. 
Currertt experiments show that this type of 
test can have dir^ educattonal vahie: by 
working wiui their teachers in sdecting the 
best of their work for incluskxi in the portfo- 
lio, students build expbdt understandb^ of 
standards judgment. 

Project Emnliiatioiis. The third form 
of examination evaluates extended paitidpa- 
tion in learning. These examinatk)ns are the 
best way of assessing motivatton and social 
skills, because judges evaluate a record of 
candidates' extended partkipation in a task 
with real meaning and consequence in the 
world. For example, students might under- 
take an exteiid^ applied science project 
such as designing a bridge, conducting an 
investigation of an aspect of community life, 
or planning and carrying out a ccxistruction 
project. Students would be required to 
document the major steps taken, supervisors 
would sign off and iate the project at desig- 
nated stages and a final grade would be 
determined, taking into account a whole 
range of criteria. 
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Any of these examinations taken alone 
would serve to provide a clear link between 
effort and assessment, measurable by the 
student, the teacher and. the community at 
large. A combination of the exams, depend- 
ing upon the skills or knowledge to be 
measured, would provide an even better 
picture of a student's achievement. 

A Cumulative Cerdfkation System 

These examinations should be viewed as 
building blocks rather than high stakes 
moments of possible failure. The achieve- 
ment certification system we propose should 
permit students to asxsemble certification 
credentials over a period of years, perhaps 
beginning as early as entrance into middle 
school. This kind of cumukitive certification 
has several advantages over a single point of 
examination. 

• It helps to organize and motivate students 
over a period of years. Rather than 
preparing for a distant examination whose 
form and demand; can be only dimly 
imagined by r*^? 11- oi 12-year-old, 
students can begin to collect sf>ecific 
certifications. 

• It provides multiple opportunities for 
success. Cumulative certificates are our 
lx\st shot at drawing in the presently 
undereducated and undemiotivated. 



• A cumulative credentialing system, be- 
cause of its transferable nature, permits 
students who are not being well taught in 
the mainstream educational system to earn 
their credentials under other institutional 
auspices. 

• This system avoids the problem of mini- 
mum credentialing standards becoming 
functionally the maximum. Students who 
complete the base certifications eariy in 
their schooling can start working on 
advanced certificates — either in schools 
and colleges or in workplace training 
sites. 

• A cumulative system will avoid the phe- 
nomenon of 'examination hell* — a year 
or two of high-tensk)n devotion to noth- 
ing but exam study — that plagues several 
countries (such as Japan and France) that 
have single point-of-exit examinations. 

An Independent Examining 
Organization 

Credentials and certification should be 
determined by an organi7ation independent 
of school systems and free from political 
influence. The Governing Board of this 
organization should be broadly representa- 
tive of educators, employers and the citi- 
zenry at large.. Under the Board's general 
oversight, working commissions in several 
knowledge and skill domains should deter- 
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mine appropriate skills a.id knowledge for 
certification standards, establish the per- 
formance, portfdio and project examinations 
procedures and oversee the professtonal and 
objective nature of the judging of these 
exams. 
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SUPPORTINQ 
INPOMiATIONII 

ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS FOR 
AT-raSK YOUTH: SWEETWATER 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL, THE 
BOSTON COMPACT AND THE 
WEGMAN'S PROGRAiyi 

The dropout problem and the ilWefmed and 
often restrictive school-to-woric transition 
have spurred conununities from coast to 
coast to devise alternative programs for their 
youth. Sweetwiiter Union High School, the 
Boston Compaa and the Wegman's Program 
are three good examples. 

Sweetwater Unioii High Schook 
Dropout Recovery 

Three years ago, in a determined attempt to 
reduce its growing dropout rate, the 
Sweetwater Union High School District in 
San Diego, California set up an alternative 
system for students to acquire their high- 
school diplomas. Two relocatable buildings 
were set up next to the high school and 
equipped with classrooms of computers and 
software necessary to provide a full high- 
school course ottering. 

Sweetwater's superintendent found a 
way to reverse the traditional incentives that 
encourage professionals to get rid of the 
least desirable students. He decided to 
operate the program as a business. Ninety- 
four p>ercent ot the revenue (derived from 
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the entire state allotment ft>r each dropout 
attracted to the center) would go to the 
school. The school would pay all operating 
expenses including staff salaries, but the 
rtmaining 'profits' would belong to the 
school and could be spent at the principal's 
discretion. 

Today, former dropouts sit at computer 
terminals, fully engaged in their studies, 
well-behaved and fiill of hope. Many are 
well on their way to receiving their diplo- 
mas. Of the most recent g*t)up of graduates, 
approximately 60 percent have enrolled in 
college. These are the very same students 
who, a few years earlier, would have been 
ejected from classrooms for disruptive 
behavior or who wpuld have quietly slipped 
out of school, feeling it had nothing to bfler. 

The district does no recruiting for the 
program. Word of mouth has produced a 
waiting list of those who want to enroll. 

The high quality of education the 
students receive and the flexibility of sched- 
uling are key components of the success of 
the system. Students can both go to school 
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and work full-time, and can participate in 
any of the schoors extracurricular or social 
activities. 

In a conventional progiam, the district 
would have had to build a $35 million 
physical facility for these students. But the 
relocatable classrooms and computer equip- 
ment cost a tiny fraction of that amount, and 
the program has required no new staff. Most 
impoitant, 6,000 young people who had little 
to look forward to in life now have a good 
Stan. 

The Bo0ton QMnpact And Its 
Commitment To Boston^s Youth 

The current labor market structure makes it 
very difTirult for low-income young people 
— White, Black or Hispanic — to get 
matched to jobs. The first roadblock they 
encounter is access to information or people 
concerning jobs. Too often, they and their 
parents lack the personal contacts and the 
resources of their middle class counterparts 
that would enable them to get that first 
interview. 

The powerful negative stereotypes that 
exist on both sides of the hiring equation 
make looking for a fob that much more 
difficult for these youth. Employers cannot 
help but be swayed by what they see in 
print about inner-city youth. And inner-city 
youth, especially minorities, have their own 
negative ideas about downtown hiring 
practices. 



The Boston Compact, a commuiiky* 
wide conunitment to improving the echica- 
tional achievement of Bostcm*s public school 
students, has put the issue on the dty's 
agenda. 5k)me of the strongest initiatives 
include: 

• A school system commitment to measur- 
able improvements in student attciKlance 
and academic achievement. 

• A private sector commitment to empby 
students in the summer and upon gradua- 
tion through the Boston Private IiKhistr> 
Council. 

• The school-based Careers Service, which 
combir^es the resources of the school and 
business communities to create linkages 
between inner-city youth and employers. 

• The contribution of $17 million by the 
business community to a fund to aid 
public education, including a 'last dollar 
scholarship* program for all graduates 
admitted to college. 

• The agreement between city high schools 
and the 24 area colleges and universities 
to increase the number of students going 
to college and graduating. 

• Th'* commitment of the Area Building 
Trades Council (AFL-CIO) to increase the 
enrollment in apprenticeships for Boston 
high school graduates. 
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• A commitment to measure results carefully, 
including a survey of all ^dents in the 
fall after graduation to ascertain their 
education and employment circumstances. 

An examination of one of the programs, 
the Careers Service, shows how commitment 
to youth can ease the school-to-work transi- 
tion, especially for the disadvantaged. 

The Service, a joint effort of Boston s 
educational and business communities, 
under the direction of Boston's Private 
Industry Council, employs career specialists 
who work with students, teachers, staff and 
employers to pair students with jobs. There 
are no guarantees for employment. Both the 
students and the employers must be con- 
vinced that the matches fit before any com- 
mitments are made on either side. 

Currently, some 900 firms in the city 
participate in the summer jobs and the 
graduate hire programs. Personnel officers 
work with the service s career specialists, 
exchanging information and opening doors 
that were formerly closed to .i^tudents. 

The results have been dramatic. In 
1989, 3316 high-school students found 
summer employment at 3n average wage of 
$6.08 an hour. That same year, 1,107 gradu- 
ates were hired for permanent, full-time 
positions at an average wage of $6.75 an 
hour. Graduates from Boston high schools 
found full-time jobs through the Careers 
Service, at an average wage of $8.43 an 
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A comparison of the 1985 survey of 
Boston graduates with ELS numbers for the 
nation shows employment for 62 percent of 
the White (10 points above the national 
rate), 60 percent of the Black (32 points 
above), and more than half the Hispanic 
graduates (11 points better than the national 
rate). 



Employment/FcHMilatioti Ratios for 
Class of 1985 

U.S.A. Boston 
Whites 52% 62% 

Hispanics 43% 54% 

Blacks 28% 60% 



For graduates of the class of 1988, the 
Boston PIC ref>orted that 66 percent of 
Whites, 58 percent of Blacks and 71 percent 
of Hispanics were employed. 

An analysis of wages a year and a half 
after graduation for the class of 1988 by 
Professor Andrew Sum of Northeastem*s 
Center for Labor Maricet Studies shows 
Boston^s non-college youth earning $8.04 an 
hour, nearly half again as much as the $5.40 
non-college high-school graduates in other 
central cities surveyed by the Census Bureau. 

This survey's results are important in 
two ways: First, they show how much a 
commitment to improving current systems 
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can provide students, regardless of back* 
ground, wtth a positive future; second, they 
underline the need for accessibility and 
timely transmittal of data so that those 
invoh^ can see the concrete results of their 
hard woik and effcxt. 

While the external partners have made 
progress toward their goals, school improve- 
ment has come slowly in Boston. At the 
Boston PIC annual meeting in 1988, the 
business community and the mayor refused 
to renew the Compact until satisfied that the 
structure of the schools would improve. By 
March, 1989, when Compact II was at last 
signed, the leadership of the Boston Public 
Schools and the Boston Teachers Union had 
committed to a contract incorporating school 
based managemi at and a new accountability 
system that measures individual school 
performapce. 

Rec<;gnizing that entry level jobs are not 
enough to assure economic security, Com- 
pact II sets a goal of building links between 
work and further learning dx»ring .he four 
vcars after high schcx^l for th(xse students not 
going to college. The first project under this 
new effort is designed to lead to professional 
certification and an associate's degree in the 
health professions for students. 

With technical assistance from the 
National Alliance of Business, 12 cities in 
addition to Boston are developing compacts 
based on agreements between schools, 
business and government to carefully meas- 



ure progress toward improvement to ecfcica* 
tion and employment for young people. 

The WcgpMfi*8 Pirognm 

Wegman*s Sfupermarkets in Rochesier> New 
Yoric crfiers an ennqple of a company that 
has taken up the challenge on its own. For 
several years, the owners of Wegmai\*s have 
been offering pait-time supermarket jobs tc 
14-year-old students who are identified by 
the local schools as likely potential drqxHits. 
The one condition for employment is that 
the students must stay in school to keep the 
job. 

A Wegman s employee works at the 
school district headquarters to coordinate the 
prog, im with parents and teachers, recruit 
students, monitor their progress and help 
t' 1 out if they get in trouble. Employees at 
the supermarkets act as mentors for the 
students on the job and also tutor them in 
their school subjects. Best of all, for any 
student who succeeds in finishing school 
and continues onto college, Wegman's pays 
the full tuition. The result is that Wegman's 
has single-handedly managed to create a 
multtfaceted and caring support structure for 
the students that hinges upon the students' 
continuing effort to learn. 
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S^MiEmSNiii 

MMMIM IXAIiPi£8 OF 

There to no single n^dpe for successful 
worker training. Some of the nK>st exem- 
plary piograms in the nation dtf^er greatly in 
approach, administration and scc^. Some 
successful experiments are being initiated by 
unions in cooperation with employers and 
educational institutions and by high schools 
and community colleges working together, 

Ifidusdy ^fetwofi; Tnlfilng 
TbeSb0HM0tmllmd$$stfy^ 
TrmM$$g The SkUM Crq/tMW$en 

High geographic mobility characterizes the 
sheet metal industry. A worker in Jackson, 
Mississippi on Momlav could find himself 
working in San Francisco, California on 
Friday (A the same week. He and his em- 
ployer would not expect the difference in 
kxale to have any bearing on his ability to 
work. Formerly, it did. Due to the wide 
diversity in content and quality of training 
practices around the country, there was no 
guarantee of consistency in work habits. 

Recognizing this, the union and the 
empkiyers* ussodatk)n, through a nationwide 
O^'Vxtivc Bargaining Agreement, created a 
Natk)nal Training Trust Fund in 1971 to 
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research current training practices. The 
Fund kx>ked to sheet metal workers and 
empbyers thfou^hout the coumry for ideas. 
FrcHn their responses atKi suggestkms, the 
Fund devised a natk)nal ai^mntice training 
curriculum and a kxin/grant program for 
equipment and facility upgrade. (The 
program made monies available in interest- 
free long-term bans and outright grants.) 

The study also unveiled some serious 
shortcomings in the existing system. For the 
most psitt, industry practice was to offer a 
one«time program ior apprent ices only. The 
needtor continuing educ^tioDsand^skilLs ^ 
upgrading of journeymen went largely 
ignored. In 1973, the Training Fund, in 
conjunction with the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education at Ohio 
State University, devised a 1rain-the-trainer' 
program to raise the teaching ability of local 
instructors and to introduce them to the 
concept of continuous training, for appren- 
tices through master craftsmen. 

Since the start of liAs program 16 years 
ago, more than 3,000 instructors have been 
trained, and many local sheet metal Joint 
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Apprenticeship and Training Committees 

now offer training beyond the 
apprenticeship level. Prc^ms include 
welding, ounput^-assisted design (CAD) 
arKi computer*assisted manufacturing (CAM), 
indoor air quality, architectural sheet metal 
and other advanced studies. 

The Fund continues to closely monitor 
employment requirements and brecasts skill 
needs for the industry's future. Growing 
concerns about energy conservation have 
prompted a training program for energy 
management technicians and auditors. 
Technicians are trained to examine the 
energy efficiency of existing buildings. 
Following the pfognirrt, they have the slcills 
to retrofit structures to improve en^rgy^' " ^ 
efficiency and indcor air quality. 

National networic training programs 
modeled art>und i«mtlar principles no w^ exist 
for six other building trades. 

Joint ApprenUcesbip/Degree Programs 

Skilled trades in other industries are taking 
another approach to training. They are 
staicturing apprenticeship programs lo allow 
apprentices to apply coursework and experi- 
ence toward the attainment of an associate's 
degree. 

The National Joint Apprenticeship and 
Training Committee for Operating Engineers, 
the American Association of Community and 



Junior Ck>Ileges (AACJC) and the Am&km 
Council on Educaticm (ACE) zsewoiiOagm 
this dual enrc^lment model. Ttie |ota 
management and union committee has 
reached agreemem upon a 
and curriculum (inducBi^ CGiilenr 
instructtonal r«terial) for tile i^p^^tfce^ 
ships, sul^ect to scrnie kx:al varto&xL local 
administrate^^ are encouraged uycoGcataitt 
on more macro issues rather than be d^ifed 
or limteed by rigid speciikations. TheAAC^ 
provides technical suppoit in course plan- 
ning and implementation. 

Colleges have been granting af^iren- 
tices in these dual enrollment prp^ms 
credits equivalent to 50 to 80 percent of the 
- touil ci^dits needed fpr an associated degree. 

Joint Union/Employer Tndnii^ 
^Un^ea^uiqpmdtth Workers 4wd!ff^ ^ 
Auio Industry 

Since the early 1980 s, the United Automo- 
nile Workers (UAW) has successfully negoti- 
ated dedicated training funds into its con- 
tracts with major auto companies. 

Ford Motor Company. The National 
Education, Development and Training Center 
(NEDTC), located on the campus of Henry 
Ford Community College, to this point has 
provided training for about half of Ford*s 
hourly workforce. 

While much of the training in technical 
literacy, problem solving and teamwork for 
UAW-represented Ford employees takes 
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place after working hours, a great deal of it 
is deariy linked to the training sponsored on 
comi^iny time. As the company has empha- 
sized statistical process control training for its 
workers, the NEDTC ha^ provided courses in 
remedial math and computer awareness 
for those who need to acquire basic skills. 
More than 30,000 workers have participated 
in this companion training. 

Since the UAW and Ford decided to 
make training a strategic issue, the 
company^s Tmancial profile has moved from 
losses to profits. The 1988 annual report 
noted: "Ford learned a pivotal lesson during 
the bleak days of the early 1980\s — if the 
company was to be successful it had to f(x:us 
on the basics of its business and engage the 
full support of its employees." Ford recog- 
nizes NEDTC as having played an integral 
role in this turnaround. 

General Motors. Hver>' one of the 1S7 
General Motors facilities in the L'niled States 
has UAW training programs in place, AC 
Rochester is among the most active. 

AC R(Khester has undergone tremen- 
dous change in a short period of time. In 
198S, AC Rochester pnxluced carburetors. 
Since then, the plant has introduced a new 
production process and technok)gy, and 
now the primary- prcxiuct is fuel injection 
systems. 



Ofganizational changes have followed 
in the wak^. TIk prevknis 112 productk)n 
classifk:atton$ have been cdlapsed into 
three. Because of this dtaimtk: restructuring, 
employees (25 percent of whom do not 
possess a high-school education) have to be 
retrained, their skills upgraded and their 
versatility increased. Job-specific training is 
mandatory and is offered to wc^rkers oni^ 
seniority basis. If workers experience/^ ; 
difficulty completing required job skHl 
training, alternative basic skills cpursewcMfk is 
provided for them. Workers are allowed to 
repeat a training course, if ne^ssary, until 
needed job skill competencies are obtained. 

AC Rochester pays f0r this training — 
using both UAW-GM funds and public 
resources. Approximately 20 percent of AC 
Rochester's employees are enrolled in at 
least one of the program's 75 job-specific 
training modules. 

GED education programs (started in 
1986), Adult Basic Education and English as 
a Second Language programs supple*nent 
job-sptcufic training for approximately 680 
AC Rochester workers. New Yoric State s 
Employer Specific Skills Training Grant and 
Workplace Literacy funds provide training 
for another 30 percent of the plant's workers. 

Seven hundred and fifty workers are in 
the plant's JOBS bank, a job security pro- 
gram created in the UAW-GM national 
agreement. All JOBS bank workers as well 
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as ail active workers in the pdaiu, can take 
part in a full-time cdUege at^ndance pro- 
gram created by AC Rochestei's training 
center staff. Upon ccHiqiletkm of a GED/ 
W(Mrlq>lace Literacy Program, an active 
wcHlcer or a JOBS bank wotker is eligible to 
enter the full-time cdlege program. Both 
active and JOBS bank workers receive full 
pay and benefits, plus up to $2,250 annual 
tuition payments while enrolled in the 
college program. To remain eligible, work- 
ers must obtain a minimum of 15 credit 
hours per semester ^nd be matriculated into 
an associate's, bachelor's or master's degree 
granting program. Approximately 50 percent 
of the workers in training at AC Rochester 
are enrolled in the full-time college att 
dance program. 

Chrysler. The UAW-Chrysler National 
Training Center, headquartered near down- 
town Detroit, operates eight United States 
regional training centers near major Chrysler 
plant locations and directs 45 different 
training and joint activity programs in 41 
Icxation^ in the United States. 

More than 60 percent of UAW-repre- 
sented Chrysler workers ^participate in some 
kind of formal training or educational pro- 
gram, ranging from Tech Prep' basic skill 
development to new technology training. 
(More than 30,000 UAW-represented Chrysler 
workers have participated in computer 
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training akHie.) The Natkmal Tiali^ 
Center has experiment with a mm^ber of 
new training and educattonal technkpies and 
has undertaken a nuffdt>er of ^>ecial pSoit 
{iMTpgrams in Tedi Prep' training. 

*Two-Plij*-Two' Programs lo 
TcchrJod Fields 

A growing number of communities are 
creating better lir- "cages betwwiiJii^ - ^ 
schools and community colleges. Experi- 
mental two-plus-two* programs can be 
found across the country, creating a bridge 
for students who do not pursue four-year 
college degrees. 

A Tech Prep* program in North 
Carolina*s Richmond County School District 
is an example of this link. Prior to the 
establishment of the program, 25 percent of 
the district^ high-school students were 
enrolled in college preparatory courses, and 
the remaining 75 percent in general aca- 
demic/vocational courses. For three quarters 
of the student body, courses were outdated 
and did not reflect the needs of the commu- 
nity. 

In 1986, the disUict decided that the 
vocational track needed attention. A Tech 
Prep' program was created with upgraded 
and revised vocational courses. These 
courses reflected the demands of Richmond 
employers, and they required more rigorous 
academic and vocational preparation than 
traditional non-college programs of study. 
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The program has been most succevssful. 
Tcxlay, 3bout one third of Richmond s 
students are enrolled in college preparatory 
programs and another third can be found in 
the Tech Prep program. Enrollment for 
Algebra I courses has increased by ^»er- 
ccnt, and Algebra II course enrrillment has 
gone up by 57 percent in just three \ ears. 
Mathematics has not lK*en th only area 
affected by the system's refomi. More 
students are taking advanced English, siKial 
studies and science courses, and the average 
SAT secures for the district have increased 46 
points. Additionally, the annual dropwHit rate 
has declined from 7,2 percent to 4.8 percent. 
The numIxT of graduates cli(K)sing attend 
coniniimity college has doubled. 



SUPPORTING 
INFORMATION IV: 

SKILLS INVESTMENT TAXES: 
FOREIGN EXAMPLES 

All of the foreign competitors we studied 
require firms to invest in developing and 
improving the skills of their workers. These 
contributions, organized as part of national 
strategies for training and skills development, 
generally take two forms. 

Companies often directly contribute to 
public employment and training services, as 
in Germany, Japan and Denmark. Through 
this approach, the government may organize, 
oversee or directly provide the training to 
those individuals needing basic or upgraded 
work skills. 

Firms are often required to contribute 
through a periodically as.ses.sed tax or levy to 
a national training fund, as in Ireland, 
J^ingapore ^and Sweden. This fund ma>- " 
operate as a monitored training account.* 
from which companies can retrieve their 
funds to offer some form of appro\ ed 
training 

The funds for these initiatives are 
channeled from various sources such as 
payroll taxes, general government revenue 
and tax-deductible contributions, all of 
which are expenditures above and beyond a 
company ^ in-house training investment. In 
every case, the goal of the national system is 



to encourage companies to train, to spread 
costs and ultimately to create a self-perpetu- 
ating program for continually upgrading the 
skills of the adult workforce. 

GERMANY 

German corporations contribute a total of 
nearly 3 5 percent of annual payroll to public 
training and employment schemes through 
joint employer-employee financed national 
unemployment insurance, the national 
system of apprenticeship and mandatory 
contributions to local Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

In this system, employers are assessed 
2.3 percent of annual payroll to the unem- 
ployment iMsuriince'furtd, ^hd efhployees " 
match their contributions. In 1988,42 
percent of this fund was devoted to training 
and labor exchange programs, including 
employment counseling and placement, 
incentives for companies to employ and 
retrain hard-to-place workers and free 
training for workers who are unemployed or 
facing unemployment frr skills reasons. 
Although this fund is managed by the gov- 
ernment, the training is provided by the 
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private sector and generally lasts trom four 
months to two years. Individuals receive the 
normal unemployment benefit to support 
themselves during training. 
. Beyond this expense, German compa- 
nies contribute DM 25 billion (U.S. $13.5 
billion), or another 2.5 percent of payroll, for 
1.7 million trainees in the apprenticeship 
system. Through these apprenticeships, 
companies largely Hnance the last two to 
four years of secondary education for the 
majority of Gemian youth. 

In addition to the contributions to 
apprenticeships and insurance fund pro- 
grams, German companies are required to 
contribute to their local employers' organiza- 
tions (generally the Chambers of Industry 
and Commerce or the Crafts Chambers). 
Seventy percent of the v^hamber budgets are 
devoted to training purposes, geared particu- 
larly to those small companies that lack the 
resources to train extensively in-house. 

Many larger German corporations, 
along with funding public training, dedicate 
significant resources to their own training 
initiatives. For example, Seimens AG allo- 
cated DM 470 million, or 2.5 percent of 
payroll, to train and upgrade its workers in- 
house in 19o7. 

SWEDEN 

Swedish firms contribute to training by 
financing the public employment and train- 
ing systems and by contributing to govern- 



ment-established training funds. An em- 
ployer contribution of approximately 2.5 
percent of annual pavroll fin;*aces the 
National Labor MaiKt-» ^ard (AMS), which 
operates Sweden's n/iional employment 
serv^ice, manages labor exchange and pro- 
vides tn.ining and subsidized employment. 
This contribuuon is independent of the 
unemployment compensation system, to 
which companies also contribute, and of the 
employer's extensive social security obliga- 
tions. In 1987, Sweden spent $3 9 billion on 
labor market measures for a workforce of 4.4 
million. 

The Swedish government also estab- 
lishes renewal funds, into which all compa- 
nies of a certain size are required to contrib- 
ute 10 percent of net profits. The tax- 
deductible contributions are placed into an 
interest-free account and may be withdrawn 
later to support company training that has 
been approved by the government and the 
local unions. Volvo, for example, utilized its 
renewal fiindo tc ovide up to two years of 
initial training for employees when it opened 
its team-style auto production plant in 
Udevalla. 

DENMARK 

In Denmark, training fc* unemployed indi- 
viduals and a substantial amount of ti^aining 
for company employees ^s provided free of 
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charge by the government through the 
National Labor Market Board (AMU). While 
general government revenues fund most of 
this effort, employers contribute up to 600 
Dkr (U.S. $82) per worker. This figure 
represents a total employer contribution of 
0.2 percent of annual payroll. Employees 
also match the contribution. In 1988, AMU 
provided 1.1 billion Dkr (U.S. $137 million) 
to train 100,000 participants. 

IRELAND 

In Ireland, the larger companies are required 
to contribute one to 2.5 percent of payroll 
annually into the levy-grant scheme, creating 
a fund similar to Sweden's renewal fund. 
Ninety percent of funds are then returned to 
the company for use in training programs 
approved by the national employment 
authority ^FAS). The remaining 10 percent is 
used for atJministrative purposes. FAS. 
working througli its industrial training 
committees, assists companies in devising 
their training programs and administers the 
labor exchange system. 

SINGAPORE 

Singapore has aggressively supported train- 
ing as part of its overall high productivity' 
de\ elopment strategy. The skills Develop- 
ment Fund (SDF), to which employers 
contribute one percent of payroll annually, is 
used by the government to partially reim- 
burse companies for approved forms of 
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training. This includes approved apprentice- 
ship and in-house training, external training 
in recognized courses offered by accredited 
institutions and particularly training in high 
technology and economically critical' skills 
(for which companies receive twice the 
normal reimbursement). 

The Singapore government also funds 
from general revenues a number of training 
institutes, often in cooperation with multina- 
tional companies. 

JAPAN 

Japanese corporations have a strong philo- 
sophical commitment to training, and in 
many cases build and run their own schools 
and training centers for the constant better- 
ment of their workforce. 

Japanese corporations are required to 
contribute an average of one percent of 
payroll into the National Employment Insur- 
ance Fund, which pays for unemployment 
compensation and three employment and 
training programs. Of this one percent tax, 
about one third to one half is used to finance 
the three employment and training initia- 
tives. 

In addition, employer tax funds are 
combined with federal, prefectural (state) 
and, to a lesser degree, municipal general 
revenues to finance the Ministry of Labor s 
Human Resources Development Bureau, 
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which administers the Capability Develop- 
ment Program. This program supports 
nearly 400 public or vocational training 
facilities, provides direct assistance to firms 
in creating their own in-house training 
capability and helps develop and implement 
a set of industry based skill certifications and 
examinations. 

Each of these countries requires compa- 
nies to promote the skills development of 
the national workforce. In each case, the 
mandatory corporate contributions are in 
addition to the amounts that companies 
spend to train their own employees. 
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SUPPORTING 
INFORMATION V 

FINANCING OUR PROPOSALS 

The, United Stales spends more than $300 
billion each year in Federal, stale and local 
funds on public and private education at all 
levels. This Commission's recommendations 
constitute a system of quality controls to 
assure we are getting the most for these 
dollars. 

What The Current System Costs 

Before estimating the costs of these recom- 
mendations, the Commission estimated the 
amount of public funds currently being spent 
on the 16- to 19-year-old population. These 
monies include the last two years of high 



school, two years of college, government- 
sponsored training programs like the Job 
Training Partnership Act and employment 
assistance like the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
and Unemployment Insurance. 

Using 1987-1988 data (the last school 
year with the most comprehensive enroll- 
ment and revenue information available), we 
estimate that between $34.2 and $36.5 billion 
of public funds were spent on the operating 
expenses of education and training programs 
and for employment assistance for civilians 
in this age group. 



The Focus Population 

Age Total Population Post-Secondary Enrollment Grades 11-12 Enrollment 

16-19 14,548,500 ' 2,903,737 5,795,822 
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Public Expenditures: 

EducaHoH Operating Costs And Training-Related Programs 

Far The 16^ To 19-Year^ PopulaHoM PubUc Expenditures 

Secondary School: $23.1 - 24.7* 

Grade 11 11.7 - 12.5 

Grade 12 10.7-11.4 

Unclassified 0.7 - 0.8 

Higher Education: 7,8 - 8,5^ 

Public Institutions 7.4 - 7.9 

Federal 0.3 - 0.4 

State 6.2 - 6.3 

Local 0.5 - 0.6 

Pell Grants 0.4 - 0.6 

Private Institutions 0.4 - 0.6 

Federal 0.1-0.1 

State O.l-vi.2 

Local < 0.1 

Pell Grants 0.2 - 0.3 

Employment and/or Training Assistance:^ 

JTPA Programs 2.2 

(including Block Grants, Summer Youth Program, 
Dislocated Workers, Job Corps, Native 
Americans and Migrant Worker programs, JTPA for Veterans) 

Employment Service 0.2 

Unemployment Insurance 0.3 

Other Second Chance Programs 0.4 

(including Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Food Stamp Employment & Training, 
WIN/JOBS, Refugee Assistance) 

Targeted Jobs Tax Credit < 0.1 

9^ TOTAL $34,2 - 36,5 
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In calculating these costs, the Commis- 
sion counted only those public funds associ- 
ated with current fund operating expenses 
for 16- to 19-year-olds. Capital outlays, 
interest on debt, research money, and both 
lestricted and unrestricted grants and con- 
tracts were excluded.' 

As the above charts indicate, the bulk 
of public cost is attributable to state and 
Uxal funds for junior and senio.' years of 
public high school and to state expenditures 
for the two years of public higher education 
immediately following high schoc^l. 

Youth Centers 

Bringing disenfranchised groups into an 
education system, any system — be it 
public high school. Job Corps or new \'outh 
Centers — will require additional funds. 

In calculating a cost, the Commission 
made several assumptions. First, the Youth 
Center participants may have special needs 
that result in higher than average per pupil 
expenses. Thus, we increased by 20 percent 
the 1988 per pupil average foi grades K-12 
to arrive at a Youth Center per pupil expen- 
diture of just under $S,100. 

Second, because the majoriiv of drop- 
outs leave sch(X)l at age 16 or 17, we as- 
sumed that the average length of enrollment 
in a Youth Center would Ix' two years. 
Once a person has attained the Certificate of 
Initial Mastery, the individual would pursue 



the various options available through work 
or more advanced technical and professional 
training. 
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To date, attempts at solving our nation's 
dropout problem have been expensive, 
frustrating and largely unsuccessful. Our 
continued failure means greater costs for 
society: 

• Fifty-two percent of high-school dropouts 
are unemployed or receiving welfare 
assistance. For this population of Ameri- 
cans, welfare benefits and lost tax rev- 
enues totaled $75 billion in 1987.^ 

• More than 80 percent of pregnant teenag- 
ers are high-school dropouts.** 

• Sixty percent of prison inmates are high- 
school dropouts. The annual cost to 
house an individual in prison is more than 

$16,000.'^ 
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The Commission believes that while the 
sums of money it proposes for Youth Cen- 
ters are not small, the costs are minimal 
compared with the incalculable benefits to 
be derived from a total population of work- 
ready' individuals. The proposed system 
makes it very difficult for individuals to slip 
through the cracks — meaning that nearly 
100 percent of our young people should 
acquire the basic mastery skills necessary to 
lead productive work lives. 

Funding Technical and Professional 
Certificates 

If we had paid up to $5,000 For every 16-. 
17-. 18- and 19-year-old to pursue education 
beyond the Certificate o*^ Initial Mastery in 
1987-1988, the cost would have amounted to 
S72.7 billion (versu.s roughly $36.5 billion 
spent under the current system). 

The Commission has suggested that the 
National Center on Education and the 
Economy conduct a detailed analysis of this 
subject and explore w ays to ensure that all 
students have the financial means to pursue 
this further education. 

Given the anticipated economic benefits 
to .society, a .strong argument can be made 
that general revenues should be used to 
fmance this type of guarantee. The original 
G.I. Bill i.s one example of how an initial 
government investment can produce mei^sur- 
able lienefils for many years. At a cost of 
about S14 billion, the G.I. Bill provided 
training and education for more than 7.8 



million World War 11 veterans. A recent 
congressional study concluded that, of those 
who used the entitlement to attend college, 
the ratio of benefits to costs was a minimum 
of 5 to 1 and as high as 12.5 to 1. The study 
also found that the additional taxes paid by 
the college educated veterans during their 
working lives more than paid for the pro- 
gram. 

Another example of a high ratio of 
benefits to costs is found in quality pre- 
school programs, such as Head Start. These 
programs demonstrate that for every federal 
dolhr spent, $3 to $6 is saved in future social 
services, welfare, unemployment and 
remediation.^' 

Other funding strategies could be used 
to make the proposal revenue-neutral.' 

Individual Training Account: Indi- 
vidual Training Accounts (IT As) could be 
established that would combine a voucher 
system similar to the G.I. Bill with a savings 
and equity based financing system analogous 
to Individual Retirement Accounts (IRAs).'^ 
Students would make tax-deductible contri- 
butions and withdrawals to purchase training 
and education. Most importantly, negative 
account balances would be permitted while 
an individual is enrolled in an education or 
training program; repayments to the account 
would begin once the individual began 
working and would be spread over time. 
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Training Surcharge on Personal 
Income: A plan similar to the Individual 
Training Account could permit an individual 
to repay a four-year government-backed 
education and training voucher over the 
course of one s working life. Payments 
would take the form of a small surcharge 
(less than one percent of personal income) 
on one s annual tax return. 

Both the Individual Training Account 
and the Training Surcharge would allow 
young people to purchase education and 
training when they need it and repay the 
debt later. Also, both plans could \^ used 
throughout one s lifetime as an incentive for 
further training. Employers as well as 
empk)yees could make contributiims tv) an 
Individual Training Account. 

Skills Development Fund 

The Skills Development Fund will be fi- 
nanced through the federal training trust 
fund. This tmst will not require any General 
Fund expenditures sine it will be created 
with revenues collected irom the assessment 
on every employer who chooses not to 
invest in employee training One percent of 
the current United States payroll v^v)uld 
produce between $28 and T^O billion annu- 
ally. Because a small percentage of compa- 
nies already spend one percent or more on 
training and more can be expected to do the 
same as a direct result of ihe assessment, the 
trust fund will U)tal less than this amount in 
the first year. 

er|c 



Otiiei* Froposals 

We recognize that our other recommenda- 
tions have fiscal implications, including those 
related to Technical and Professional Certifi- 
cation, Employment and Training Boards and 
the Certificate of Initial Mastery But, in 
relation to the costs just described, the 
amounts are small and likely to be supported 
by reallocating currently available resources 
and drawing on the resources of the private 
sector. 

An example of how the Technical and 
Professional Certification system can operate 
is the Advisory Committee for Trade Negotia- 
tion^ aiid its nctwoik of smaller industry 
specific groups. 

In the Trade Act of 1974, Congress 
established a private sector advisory' commit- 
tee system to ensure that trade policy re- 
flected United States commercial and eco- 
nomic interests. The system consists of 
approximately 40 committees with a total 
membership of approximately 1,000 advi- 
sors, who serve on policy^ technical, sectoral 
and functional advisory committees. Each 
advisor represents a different industn/ or 
commodity group. 

All advisors, who are nominated by 
their peers, serve a finite term without 
compen.sation for their time or expenses. 
With the exception of the initial selection 
process and the staff support of a few 
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government employees, there is no other 
federal role and no budget outlay. Tl-ie 
committees meet regulariy, are self-governed 
and are considered prestigious and effective* 

NOTES: 

1. 1987-1968 public school enioUment for grade 11 
was 2,935,615; 1987-1988 public school emoilment 
for grade 12 was 2,680,843. Using the c^ial 1987 
and 1968 per pupil current expenditure averages for 
grades K through 12 of $3,977 and $4,243 respec- 
tively (based upon average daily attendafKe) one 
can calculate a range of $23.1-$24.7 billion of total 
spending for grades 11 and 12. The Commission 
notes that per pupil expenses for secondary school 
are greater than those for the elementary gmdes 
(due to the costs of senior high school laboratories, 
vocational programs and smaller class sizes). In 
addition, some private secondary schools receive 
revenues from Federal, state and local government 
sources; howe\er these amounts are minimal and 
data are not available. Because the published data 
do not .satisfacionly m^**a.sure the size or place of 
enrollment, the Commission assumed that most 
individual.*, benefiting fn)ni public vtKational 
monies would be couni-^d in high .sch(X)l or in two- 
vear community college programs. 

Source SalUmal Center for Educattou Statistics. 
"Digest oJ Fxiucation Statistics - 19H9 " 

2 The ComnusMon counted all 18- and 19-year-olds 
enrolled in all institutions of higher learning, in 
1987.1988 this numl>er was 2.696.6S2 or 21.1 
percent of total po.sl- secondary enrollment (Tho* e 
individuals younger than age 18 who were enrolled 
in these institutions totaled 207.085 or alx)Ut 1.6 
p rceni of all higher education students ) 
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The Commission applied all federal, state and local 
appropriations, bKluding Pell Grams, lo the 
impMion of enrolled 18- and 19-yeflr-okl8 day 
public, private, four-year and two-year institution^ 
to produce a range of $7.8-$83 bfflkm. 

Source: National Cmterfor Educatkm SMistks; 
**Digesi of Education Statisiks- 1989^'' 

3. The Ccnnmission used the United Stales Depart- 
ments of Labor, Agriculture, Treasury tni HcMi 
arKt Human Sendees estimates of the p roportion of 
16- to 19-year-olds being served by govemment 
programs. These piqfxutions were then applied to 
total program budgets. 

4. By counting only govemment ai^xopriatiors for 
current student expend^ures, the Commission 
realized it was losing some federal, state aiid local 
funds that ultimately do contribute to student 
instmction, such as state incentive grants to students 
and local scholarships. Due to the lack of detailed 
data, the Commission chose to underestimate rather 
than overestimate the figures. 

1989 unpublished data from the current populatlm 
survey, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor. 

6. The Commission used the United States average 
dropout rate (as officially defined) of 20 percent to 
calculate the anticipated costs of the Youth Centers. 
The high-school graduation rate is another measure 
that can be used. In 1989. the nation's high schools 
graduated about 71 percent of those students who 
entered secondary school, according to the United 
States Department of Education. Based on this rate, 
the cost of educating 29 percent of today's l6-year- 
old i^ipulaiion in Youth Centers (with an annual 
per pupil expenditure of $5,100) would be about 
S4.9 hilli.m per year or $9 8 billion for two years, 

7 Data from researc h conducted by the Multicultural 
Prevention Resouaes Center. San Francisco and 
published as an article "A Nation in 0\sis: The 
Dropout Dilemma." by Byron N. Kunisawa in NEA 
T(Hia}\ January 1988. 
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8 Ibid. 

9. 1988 data from the National Institute of Corrections 
Information Center, Bouider, Colorado, 

10 '*A Cost-Benefit Analysis of Government Investment 
in Post Secondar>' Education under the World War 
11 G.l Bill," a staff analysis prepared for the use of 
the Subcommittee on Education and Health of the 
Joint Economic Committee December 14, 1988 

11. "The Preschool Challenge" by Lawrence J. 
Schweinhart; High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation. 1985 

**Changed lives The effects of the Perry Preschool 
program on youths through age 19," Monographs of 
the High/ScojDe Educational Research Foundation, 
by John R Berrueta-Clement. Lawrence J. 
Schweinhart, W. Steven Bamett, Ann S Epstein & 
David P Weikart. 1984. 

12 This concept is discusvsed in The High Flex ScK iety 
by Pat Choatc and J K Linger 1986 
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ot Technology, where she is Dean for Under- 
graduate Education and Professor of Physit al 
Science From i9H3 to 198"^. she was Vice 
President ol the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton In i9"9 she was Chancellor s Distinguished 
Prolessor at the TniNersity (^1 California at 
Berkeley Dean MacX'itar is Chair of the National 
Science Foundati()n s Advisory' Committee on 
Education and Human Resources and c:o-Chair ot 
the National Council on Science and 



Technology \s Prefect 2061 of the American 
ASvScx:iation for the Advancement of Science. 
Professor MacVicar was a Trustee of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and 
a member of the Carnegie Council on Policy 
Studies in Higher Education. She is a member of 
the Corporations of Charles S. Draper Laboratory 
and Wocxis Hole Oceanographic Institution, a 
Trustee of Radcliffe College and the Boston 
Museum of Science, and a Director of Exxon 
Corporation and W,H. Brady Co, E>ean MacVicar 
is a Fellow of the American Physical Scxiely and 
holds patents and is published in the field of 
electronic materials 

Eleanor Holmes Norton 

Eleanor Holmes Norton, Professor of Law at the 
Georgetown University Law Center, was ap- 
pointed by President Carter as the first woman to 
chair the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission As EEOC Chair, Professor Norton 
administered Title Vll of the 1%4 Civil Rights Act, 
the Ecjual Pay Act, the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act and Section SOI of the Rehabili- 
tation Act and is highly a^garded for her work in 
developing equal empk)yment law and |X)licy. 
Professor Norton is an authority on labor force 
and employment matters, anti-discnminativin 
policy, family, education and poverty concerns. 
She has co-authored a lxH)k entitles! fevDI^- 
crimination and the law. Causes and Remedies. 
She has lx»en named one ol the One Hundred 
Most Important Women in America, has received 
S3 honorary degrees and senes on the Boards of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Martin Luther 
King. Jr. Center for S(K*ial Change, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, Pitney Bowes Coqiora- 
Uon and the Stanley Works Company. 
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Karen Nussbaum 

Karen Niisshaum Is the Exmiti\e Director of 

National Ass(Kiation of Working Women, 
tht leading membership organization foi the 
nation 20 million office >\orkers. 9to5 combines 
acti\ism, research and public education to win 
rights and respect for women vvh(^ work in 
offices A former secretary herself. Ms. 
Nussbaum has Ix-en organizing oftlce workers 
since the early 197() s anJ Iielped found one of 
the first 9io^ chapters m lioston in 1973. Today 
9t(n has over I4.OOO ineml-K^rs with 26 chapters 
nationwide. She also serves as President of 
District 92^, a national union for oftlce w{)rkers 
under rhe Service Hniployees International Union. 
AFL-c:iO Ms Nussbaum has co-authored 
Soliinons/or the At'// • U ork Fone l olv i\s for a 
\etr S(K ml CotUmct and 9/r>5. Ihe Viorhn^ 
Woman s (Juule to Office Swvwal 

Peter J. Pestillo 

Peter J Pestillo is Vice President of Corporate 
Relations and Diversified Businesses for the F\)rd 
Motor Company He has responsibility for the 
Companv s Employee Relations, Public AfTairs 
and Governmental Affairs Staffs, and for Ford 
Aerospace Coqx^ration and Ford New Holland. 
Inc. Mr Pestillo is a memIxT of the Board of 
Directors of Rouge Steel Company and Park 
Ridge Corporation, part^nt fimi of Hert/ Corpora- 
tion He received his law degree from 
Georgetown Tniversity and Is a graduate of the 
Advanced Management Program at Hanard 
Iniversity 

Philip H. Pdwer 

Philip H Po- r IS Founder, Ow ner and Chair- 
man of the Board of Suburban Communications 
Corporation, a group of coiumunity newspapers 
throughout Michigiin and around Cincinnati, 
Ohio Mr Power scenes on the board of Direc- 
tors of the Michigan Cirowth Capital Foundation. 
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the Power Foundation, the World Press Frc m 
Conjmittee and is a Taisree of the National 
Center on Education and the Economy I!" is a 
member of the University of Michif^an s Boa.'i i>f 
Regents, chairs the Michigan Job ^ rai ling Gordi- 
nating Council and is a member of Govemrr 
Blanchard*s Cabinet Council on Human T -.vest- 
ment and Commission on Jobs and Economic 
Development. Mr. Power is widely recognized 
for his highly regarded reorganization of 
Michigan's job training pn)grams, as well as for 
his development of an integrated labor market 
policy for the state. 

Lauren B. Kesnkk 

Lauren B. Resnick is DirecK^r of the Le ming 
Research and Development Center and Profevsor 
of Psychology and Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. In 1986, Professor Resnick was 
President of the American Educational Research 
Ass(xiation and from 1979 to 19H0 was President 
of the American Psychological Association's 
Division of Educational Psychology. She has 
been a member of the National Research 
Council s Commission on Behavioral ifnd S(K'ial 
Sciences and Education, the lioard of Trustees of 
the Cimegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and the Educational Testing Service. 
Ms. Resnick currently serves on the Mathematical 
Sciences Education Board and on U. S. Labor 
Secretary- Dt)le's Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (SCANS). Pn)fess()r Resnick is 
the founder and editor ol Cu^piitiopi and Instmc- 
tion. She is a memIxT ol'the lioard of Trustees 
of the National Center 
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KjeUjon Rye 

Kiell-Jon Rye is a teacher at Belle\'ue High School 
in Bellevue, Washington. A teacher in this sch(K)l 
since 1984, Mr. Rye established the Technology 
Efluaition Program, which includes instruction in 
the following areas: robotics, lasers, computers, 
aerospace and biomedical technology, constmc- 
tion, manufacturing, communications and trans- 
portation technology and mechanical, electronic, 
architectural and civil engineering. He is an 
ad\ isor to the Congressional Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment on issues relating to technology 
and education of >outh. Mr. Rye was a member 
of the Washington State Advanced Technology 
Advisorv- Board, which ad. ised the Governor on 
policies' relating to the impacts of advanced 
technology on education. He is currently a 
niemlxT of the Technology education Advisor)' 
Clouncil of the International Technology Educa- 
tion Ass(Kiation and sits on the Editorial Board of 
Educational Digest. He is currently on leave at 
the Center for Educational Renewal at the 
I ni\ersity of Washington working with Dr. John 
1 CuHKllad, 

Howard D. Samuel 

Howard D Samuel is currently President of the 
Industrial Union Department, a semi-autonomous 
oigani/^ation associated with the AFL-CIO. He 
has had a forty-year career in the labor move- 
ment. Prior t(') his role at Iia), Mr. Samuel was 
Deputy I ndeL Secretar> of Lalw for International 
Affairs. In that position, he directed the Lalx)r 
Department s Bureai' of International Labor 
Affairs and was respoasible for international 
actiMties. Mr Samuel has serxed on various 
commissions including: the National Manpower 
Ad\isorv Council, tne Coiiimission on Population 
Cirowth and the American Future and the 
President s C.omniission on Competiti\eness. He 



ser\es as Trustee of the Brookings Institution, 
Martin Luther King Center, Work in America 
Institute and the Council on Competitiveness and 
is a ineml^er of the Defense Science Board. 

John ScuUey 

John ScuUey joined Apple Computer, Inc. as 
President and Chief Executive Officer in 1983 and 
was elected Chairman of the Board in 1986, Mr. 
Sculley has led Apple to a top pcxsition in the 
personal computer industry, focusing on technol- 
ogy for business and education. Prior to joining 
Apple, Mr. Sculley was President and Chief 
Executive Officer of Pepsi-Cola Company. He is 
the recipient of numerous awards, including 
Advertising Man of the Year, the Joseph E. 
Wharton Business-Statesman Leadership Award 
and UCLA's Anderson Graduate School of 
Management Exemplary Leadership in Manage- 
ment Award. Most recently, he was chosen CEO 
of the Decade for Marketing by the Financial 
News Network Mr. Sculley serves on the Board 
of the international Foundation for the Survival 
and Development of Humanity, an East-West 
c(K)perativ'e effort'onTiurhan nghis, education, 
arms reduction, energy and the environment. He 
also serves on the SEI Board at the Center for 
Advanct^d Studies and Management and on the 
Board of Overseers, both at the >Vharton Schcx)l, 
on the Board ot Advisors at the Graduate School 
of Business at Stanford ITniversity and on the 
Board of Tmstees at Biown University. Mr. 
Sculley is the author of the best selling autobiog- 
raphy, 0({vsse\\ Pepsi to Apple. Mr. Sculley 
serves as the Chairman of the National Center'.- 
Board of Trustees. 
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Williain J. Spring 

Suuv 1984. VC'illiam j. Spring? has Ixfen the \'kv 
Presideni of Disirki Coninuinily Affairs at the 
Federal Rest. \e Bank of Boston. Prior to his 
current role. Mr Nprinj? was a consulianl to the 
Ft\leral Reserxe Bank of Boston ami President of 
the Boston Private Induslr>' Counal from 1985 to 
198S w here he \\ as evtensively inv ol\ ed in 
setting up the Boston Compact. From 19"^^ 
through 1981. Mr Spring v\as the Associate 
l^irector for Emplo\ment Policv with the Oomes- 
lic Polic> .Staff at the White House. He is the 
author ami co-author of numerous articles t.n 
emplovmem |X)licy as st*en in V)e Xeir }ork 
'rim's AkiMaznie, nc \eir Repuhlic. 77ic Wcish- 
nt^^Um Post and flic Boston G'/oix' Mr Spring 
authoretl a working paper for the Nati(>nal Center 
entitled, From Solution to Catalyst A New Role 
for Fetleral Ftlutation aiul Training n')llars." 

Anthony J. TrujiUo 

Anthonv ] Trujillo is Supermtemlent of tht; . . 
. SwectwMter I nion High Sch('K)l nis'trict in Cluila 
\ i^ta, California Piioi to Ix-tommg a Superinten- 
tient. Mr TrujiMo was a teacher, primipal and 
atlmmistrator aiul has taught al the unixcfsity 
-level. Mr TrujiHo served as Chairman of the 
Htlucational Management ami Kv aluation Ciom- 
missi(m lor the California State Board of Htlika- 
tion from 19^8 to 1980 and Chairman of the State 
Commission on School (lovernance ami Manage- 
ment from 198 4 to i98S CurrentK. he is a 
memlxTol the San Dit go I 'nitetl \X a\ Board of 
Duet tors 

Marc S. Tucker 

Mart S Tikker is President of the National Center 
(m Ftliaation ami the Ku.noim He vvjs pnmi- 
pal author of the Center s report. 7o Senifv Our 
Futuw ThehiukralR<)hl}i hduccttum. Prior to 
the estalilishment of the National Center in 
Januarx 1988. 'le was F\ecuti\e Director of the 
'^^-"vgie Forum on HdutatKm and the Ftr)nomy 
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Mr. Tucker .seized as Staff Director and principal 
author for the Foaim s report, A Nation Prepami 
Teachers for the 21st Ceutnry\ Mr. Tucker ser\ es 
as a member of the Board of Visitors of the 
College and Graduate Schcx^l of Arts and Sci- 
ences at Wake Forest University, the Board of 
Visitors of the University of Pittsburgh ^ Sch(X)l of 
Education and the Board of Directors of the 
National Alliance of Business Center for Excel- 
lence in Education. Mr. Tucker is also a Profes- 
sor of Education at the University of R(Khester 

Laura D'Andrei Tyson 

Liura D Andrea l yson is Dire( tor oi Research at 
^he Berkeley Roundtable on the International 
Economy (BRIE) and Professor of Economics at 
the University of California at Berkeley She was 
a visiting professor at Harv ard Business School 
tluring the 1989 to 199() academic year Prior to 
joining the faculty at the University of California, 
she was an Assistant Professor of Economics at 
,PriocelX)n University. She a Tiic'if^r of the 
Cuomo Commi.ssion on Trade and Competitive- 
ness, the Leadership Council of Rebuild America 
ami the Council on Foreign Relations. She has 
serv ed as a consultant to the President s Commis- 
sion on Industrial Competitiveness. Council on 
c:omiX'titiveness. Western Governors* Ass(Kiation 
>X*orld Bank, the Office of 1 echnology Assess- 
ment and RAND Corporation Ms. Tyson has 
written numerouv lxx)ks on the economics of 
compc^titiveness including: Awericau Industry^ m 
hitenuitiofial Competition ( 1983). 7he Dynamics 
oj Trade and Employment and Politics and 

Pfvductinty Ihe Real Story^}/ Hon Japan Works 
( 1989). She is currently working on a book on • 
tratle policy for the la^titute of International 
Economics in Washington, D C 
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Kay R. Whltmore 

Kay R. Whitmore is Chaimian, Presick-nt, and 
Chief Executive Officer of Eastman Kodak 
Company in R(Khester, New York. He began his 
caa-er at Kodak as an engineer in film manufac- 
turing in 1957. Mr. Whitmore serves as a mem- 
IxT of the Board of Diiectors of The Cha.se 
Manhattan Corporation, The Business 
Roundtable, the Business Council of the Stale o\ 
Nev^ York, the University of RcKhester and the 
International Maseum of Photography at the 
Cieorge Eastman House. He is Chairman of the 
Industrial Management Council of Rochester. He 
is also a member of the National Centers Board 
of Trustees. 

Alan L. Wurtzel 

Alan L. Wurtzel is Chairman of the Board and 
former Chief Executive Officer o\ Circuit City 
>t(jce.s. Vndej- his leadership. Circuit City has 
iK-come the l^n^est and' most' profitable specialty 
retailer of brands-name consumer electronics and 
appliances in theUnited States with sales in 
excess of $2 billion. Prior to joining Circuit vl'ty 
Stores, Mr. Wurtzel was a Wa.shington, D.C. 
attorney From 1986 to 1988, Mr. Wuitzel .served 
as President of Operation Independence, a 
nonp'-oHt organization whose goal is to a.ssist 
Israel lo Ix-come economically independent. 
Currently he serves as a member of the Hoard o^ 
Visitors of Virginia Commonwealth Uni\*rsity, 
Tmstee of Ol:)erlin College, Director of Office 
Depot (the nation's largest office speciality retail 
store chain), Washington Project for the Arts and 
the Greater Washington Educational Telecoramu-* 
nications Ass(Kiation, which op^^ates the public 
radio and television stations in Washington, D.C. 
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COMMISSION ON THE 
SKILLS OF THE AMERICAN 
WORKFORCE 

COMMISSION ASSOCIATES 



David J. Barraun 

Vice President 
Corpc^rate Affairs 
Apple Computer. Inc. 

Eugene C. Baten 

Consultant 

AEtna Institute for Corporate Education 

Ellen Bravo 

AsMK'iate Director 

9toS, National Axsouation of Working VCoinen 

, , ReneeS^Urche 

Education Pro|ects Developipcni Manager 
Ford Motor Compam 

David Luther 

Senior Vkc President, (.orpoKiic 

Direcior-QualitN 
('orning InLorporaletl 

John R. McCarthy 

Senior Vice PrL-sideni and Duet lor • 
Corporate Kelalions 
Fasinian Kodak ConipanN 

Frank Musick 

Diretini 
Special Pio|etis 
I nited Automobile Workers 



Stephanie G. Robinson 

Director 

Education and Career Development 
National Urban League, Inc. 

Freeman Smith 

Director 

State and Local Government Relations 
Corning Incorporated 

BiUy J. TidweU 

Director of Research 
Washington Operations 
Naticinal Urban League, fnc, 

James D. Van Erden 

Administrator 

Office of Work-Based Learning 
V S Department of Lal"K)r 
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COMMISSION ON THE 
SKILLS OF THE AMERICAN 
WORKFORCE 

CASE STUDY RESEARCH 
TEAM AND STAFF 



Apple Computer, Inc. 

Lucille Ueltzen 

Manager, Apple University Operations 

Center for the Study of Human Resources 
University of Texas at Austin 

Robert Glover 
Research .\ssociate 

The Chase Manhattan Bank 

Charlotte Pollard 

Vice President, Learning Resources 
Laura Coyne 

Second Vice President, Learning Resources 



National Alliance of Business 

Betsy Brown Ruzzi 

Senior Project Manager, Youth and Education 
Programs 

Pete Carlson 

Direaor, Economic and Policy Analysis 

National Center on Education 
and the Economy 

Joan L. Wills, Project Manager 
Vice President 

Jana L. Carlisle 
Staff Associate 



Cresap, a Towers Perrin company 

Eugene R. Smoley, Jr. 
Vice President 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Susan Connolly 

Director of Education DeveU^pment 
Dennis Lyons 

Director ()f Technical Education Resources 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 

Ken Edwards 

Director of Technical Training 
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Tina Isaacs 
Staff AsscK'iate 

Larry A. McKnight 
Network Administrator 

Ann Marie Potte. 
Staff Assistant 

Patrina Smith 
Administrative Assistant 

Cathy D. Spangenburg 
Staff Assistant 

Susan Sullivan 

Director, Administrative Services 
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sheet Metal Workers' International 
Association 

jern' Olejnk/ak 

AdminiMrator, National Training FuntI 

Palmer C Pik her 
C'oasultant 

SJS, Inc. 

Karen Baraias 
ANMKiate 

Sarah H Clexelaiul 
A,ss(Kiate 

Clhnsline I fecnan 
^ AvMK'iate 

Sean RtKha 
AsMKiate 

* 

Marjone Tarmex 
AsstKiate 

AsscK iate 

Teksis/Cresap, a Towers Pi:nin company 

Hdward J Caron. CascSduii' Team (AHirciiHa/ar 
Managing Consultant 

.'^-tephen >X' K,mm 
Ci mMiltant 

CAnthia IsalK'lla 
Aclministratn e Assistant 



William J. Maroni 
ConMiltant 

Dehra Moms 
Administrative A.ssistant 

Norene M. Rickson 
Consultant 

IX'nise Ricketson 
Administrative A.s.si.stant 

nelx)rah Rosen 
Research Asscxiate 

TPF&C, a Towers Perrin company 

Karl F. Price 
Principal 

United Automobile Workers/Chrysler 
National Training Center 

Linell Burrell, Jr. 

Grant and Training Sjxviali.st 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Ambrose Red ' Bittner 

Chief of National Program C(H)rdination 

anti Training Group 
Bureau ol Appa^nticeship and Training 

Janet Pease M(K)re 
Fxetuti\e Assistant 
Otfice of >X()rk-Based Learning 



lAnn M. Margherio 
Research AsMKiate 
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Publications Order Form 

National Center on Education and the Economy Publications 



ChmmissioH on the Skills of the Amehcati Workforce 
America's Choke: high skills or low wages! 

Ihe Kepofi of the Comnvsstoti on the Skills of the American Workforce 

1-9 copies $ 18 (X) each ppcl. 
It)^' $lS.(X)each p|Kl 

Americans Choice: high sldlls or low wa^t 
Supporting Worics 

(IhKiiments the ( hmntt\Si<m s ink'niatittfuiL Utixtr mmket and industn' nweanh) 
Comnnssioa oh the Skills o/' the American Workforce 
S iS each ppcl 

Federal Role Senes 

To Secure Our Future: The Federal Role in Education 

\ational Center on hxhtcatiitn and the Economy 
^^"'.SO eac h ppcl 

(.hmmiwiftned Pa[K*n - S 4.(M) <Mch p|xl 

The Yoke of Special Education: How To Break It 

Alan Clatltierand l^mtthy Kerzner l.i[)sky 

Training America: Strategies for the Nation 

Afdhony P Carnerale and Janet Johnston 

Higher Education and American Competitiveness 

lirnest A l.vntitn 

From ^'Solution** to Catalyst: A New Role for Federal Education 
and Training Dollars 

U ilhamj. Sprtn^i* 
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A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century 

We Re/xtti oj the Taskforce on Teaching as a Profession for the 
Carnejiiie Forum on Fdnuition and the Economy 
ISliS o-<x,tor)fiUf-4 

I- 10 copies $9.9S each ppcl. 

II- 2S S8.95each ppcl. 
O 2()+ S6 9S each ppcl. 



Quantity Cost 
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Purchase Order ^: 

Name: 
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State: Zip: 

Telephone: ( ) 

Please make purchase order or 
check payable to: 
National Center on Education 
and the Economy 

Send orders to: 

National Center on Education 

and the Economy 
P.O. Box 10070 
Rochester, New York 14610 

•All oalers must Ix? prepaid by 
check or accompanied by a 
purchase order. 

•Allow 4 - 6 weeks for delivery. 
•No refunds for overst(x:k. 
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